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WHAT IS THE REA.? 


HucGuH H. HarTsHoRNE* 


HE vitality of an organization or movement such as the 

Religious Education Association is reflected in its power 
to carry through its purposes in the face of obstacles. We have 
been passing through deep waters in this Association. Our 
resources in wisdom and finance have been strained to the 
limit. But we are still here, with our faith in our cause un- 
diminished and our sense of fellowship deepened. 


Let us recall what we are and what we are trying to do. 
The Religious Education Association is made up of men and 
women of every faith who hold that the prophetic aspira- 
tions of religion are made actual through education. Bound 
together by confidence in the God-given possibilities of hu- 
man nature, we seek ways to release the dynamic of religion 
in the building and rebuilding of the social relationships and 
institutions responsible for character—the social and the in- 
dividual belong inseparably together. 


The work of the Association is not promotion or admini- 
stration, but fellowship among those whose thought and 
work is on the frontier of our advancing culture and who 
feel the need of occasional meetings and of a journal which 
can give expression to their convictions and problems. The 
vitalizing power of the Association is limited only by the 
contacts and occupations of its members. Coming as they do 
from many fields of service and positions of influence, they 
have throughout its history derived from it the stimulus and 
insight which have helped to make them effective leaders in 
the religious forces of North America. 


New problems press upon us. Let us face them together 
—not only because we feel their urgency, but also because we 
believe in the power of fellowship in free inquiry. 


*President of the Association. 




















THE 1936-37 CONVENTION THEME FOR GROUP STUDY 


Personality Development and Authority 
in State and Church 


Stewart G. CoLe* 


EMBERS of the Religious Educa- 

tion Association are acquainted with 
the action taken at the Rochester Confer- 
ence two years ago. It was decided that 
the Association should concentrate upon 
the general subject of personality and re- 
ligion for a period of five years. With 
this in mind the recent Pittsburgh meet- 
ing considered the problem: “Religious 
Experience in an Unstable World.” Pri- 
mary attention was focused upon the eco- 
nomic and social factors in our contem- 
porary scene which affect the well-being 
of persons. The Program Committee for 
this year’s conference met in New York 
City recently and decided to continue to 
explore the subject of religion in an un- 
stable world, directing attention to the 
civic, national and ecclesiastical centers 
of conflict which challenge the develop- 
ment of personal character. The Com- 
mittee is thinking in terms of the theme: 
“Personality Development and Authority 
in State and Church.” 

Such questions as the following are re- 
volving in the minds of committee mem- 
bers: What are the types of authority for 
persons in the contemporary state and in 
the organized church? Under what cir- 
cumstances do persons come into conflict 
with such authority? What happens to 
persons who yield to authoritarianism 
either in nation or in church? What hap- 
pens to character in persons who challenge 
totalitarianism in church or state? How 


*Chairman of the Program Committee for the 
1936-37 conference of the Religious Education 
Association. 


is the church-state conflict of authority 
reconciled? What constitutes the basis 
of authority in religious education? How 
shall the individual preserve his religious 
faith and yet pay due allegiance to his re- 
ligious group? What religious educa- 
tional projects are actually going forward 
in which teachers are presenting the claims 
of personal freedom in relation to the 
ideals of church and state? 

These queries will awaken others in the 
mind of the reader. Dr. Hugh Hart- 
shorne, the President of the Association, 
raised several questions in his editorial 
in the April number of the Journat. The 
Program Committee requests that mem- 
bers of the Association organize study 
groups in various centers throughout the 
country to study this convention theme. 
The progress which the Association makes 
during these trying years is dependent 
chiefly upon the measure of cooperative 
thinking that its members do upon such 
issues as the one that is presented here. 
The findings of local seminars should be 
made available to our Association either 
through the pages of the JouRNAL or at 
the April convention in Ohio. The Chair- 
man of the Program Committee is taking 
this opportunity to invite educators to 
gather together a nucleus of leaders for 
study and to report to him as soon as 
possible that this action has been taken. 
It is desirable that the spring conference 
be organized around the solid thinking 
that has been carried forward in discussion 
circles. 

The following bibliography upon the 
convention theme has been drafted to 
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furnish readers suggestive materials upon 

the subject, “Personality Development and 

Authority in State and Church” ? 

Berdyaev, Nicholas, The Fate of Man in 
the Modern World, 1935. 

Bury, J. B., History of the Freedom of 
Thought, 1913. 

Cadman, S. Parke, Christianity and the 
State, 1924. 

Carlyle, A. J., The Christian Church and 
Liberty, 1924. 

Childs, John L., Education and the Phil- 
osophy of Experimentalism, 1931. 

Coe, George A., Law and Freedom in the 
School, 1924. 

Coe, George A., Educating for Citizen- 
ship, 1932. 

Demant, V. A., God, Man and Society, 
1934. 

Dewey, John, The Quest for Certainty, 
1929. 

Dewey, John, Liberalism and Social Ac- 
tion, 1935. 

Drake, Durant, The New Morality, 1928. 

Fox, H. W., Loyalties to Church and 


State, 1935. 

Garrison, W. E., Intolerance, 1934. 

Humphrey, E. F., Nationalism and Re- 
ligion in America, 1924. 

Jones, Rufus M., The Service of Love 
in War Time, 1920. 


*This list of books is, of course, merely sug- 
gestive, and omits many references that might 
well be included. 
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Lipmann, Walter, Preface to Morals, 
1929. 

Macfarland, C. S., The New Church and 
the New Germany, 1934. 

Maritain, Jacques, Freedom in the Mod- 
ern World, 1936. 
McConnell, F. J., Christianity and Coer- 
cion, 1933. : 
Means, P. B., Things that are Cesar’s, 
1935. 

Meyer, E. L., Hey! Yellow Backs!, 1930. 

Moehlman, C. H., The Catholic-Protes- 
tant Mind, 1929. 

Nichols, Beverly, Cry! Havoc!, 1933. 

Niebuhr, R., Moral Man and Immoral 
Society, 1932. 

Rawlinson, A. E. J., Authority and Free- 
dom, 1924. 

Royce, Josiah, The Philosophy of Loy- 
alty, 1918. 

Ryan, John A., The State and the Church, 
1922. 

Schrader, F. F., Church and State in Ger- 
many, 1933. 

Spinka, Matthew, Christianity Confronts 
Communism, 1936. 

Tufts, J. H., America’s Social Morality, 
1933. 

Tuttle, H. S., Character Education by 
Church and State, 1930. 

Zollmann, C. F. G., American Church 
Law, 1933. 

Religious Education, June issue, 1927. 

The Social Frontier, recent issues. 
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WHEN CONSCIENCE OUTRUNS RELIGION 


Harry Emerson Fospick* 


NE OF THE most disastrous evils 

that can befall religion is to have 
the best moral conscience of its genera- 
tion get ahead of it. When the effective 
goodness of one’s time moves on before 
while religion ethically lags behind, re- 
ligion is obviously in a bad way. The 
assumption of conventional preachers is 
that men ought to become religious in 
order to become morally better. The 
realistic fact, however, is that often the 
most important and far-reaching ethical 
insights and endeavors of a generation 
are pioneering on ahead while organized 
religion is behind, stuck in the mud or 
reluctantly dragging its feet. 

We are familiar with the fact that 
again and again religion has let the in- 
telligence of its generation get ahead of 
it. Organized religion, refusing to be- 
lieve the insights of the scientific seers 
from Copernicus to Darwin and so fac- 
ing the new science with ecclesiastical 
opposition—that is a familiar and often 
deplored fact. But, after all, that is not 
so strange, because science is not relig- 
ion’s specialty and in opposing new 
science at its first appearance religion 
has only done what the older scientists 
themselves have often done. So, when 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood, it is said that no scientist of that 
day over forty years of age believed it. 
It is not strange that religion should 
often have let the pioneering intelligence 
of its time get ahead of it. But morals, 
*Dr. Fosdick is Minister of the Riverside Bap- 


tist Church, New York City. He preached 
this sermon on January 5, 1936. 


the principles and practices of the good 
life, are of the very stuff of religion and 
when they move ahead and religion lags 
behind, a situation arises to cause re- 
ligious people deep, not to say desperate, 
concern. 


Now, when one thinks of any faith 
not his own, whether historic or con- 
temporary, one can plainly see this phe- 
nomenon. In many an ancient faith, 
human sacrifice was a religious ritual to 
which religion clung with stubborn fidel- 
ity long after the best conscience of the 
people had overpassed it, and to this day 
in India the caste system, one of the 
cruelest of human institutions, against 
whose extremes men like Gandhi are 
making vigorous protest, has its support 
and will have its long lingering defense 
in orthodox Hinduism. When one thinks 
of religious faiths, historic or contempo- 
rary, other than one’s own, one can plain- 
ly see the basis for the judgment of one 
of our foremost students of society, that 
“the religious manual of conduct almost 
always lags behind the current moral 
standards of a people.” The question 
with us today is whether we have enough 
clarity of vision and objectivity of 
thought to see that same situation in 
our contemporary American Christian- 
ity. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
thus religion is continually tempted to 
let the best moral conscience of its time 
go ahead of it. For one thing, religion 
has the inveterate habit of making ev- 
erything it touches sacred. It is easy 
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to pass from bicycles to automobiles or 
even to airplanes because, religion hav- 
ing nothing to do with them, bicycles 
do not become sacred. But it is far 
more difficult to pass from one religious 
creed or ritual or ethical idea to another, 
because religion always adds the power- 
fully preservative feeling of sacredness. 
When, therefore, religion becomes en- 
tangled with a moral or social custom, 
like slavery, and especially when it can 
find in its ancient books slavery accepted 
or approved, there a powerful bulwark 
is erected against attacks upon the sys- 
tem. So as late as 1864 a lengthy and 
fervent defense of slavery was written 
in our own country by a bishop. More- 
over, that bishop did not say merely that 
slavery was permissible; he said it was 
a sacred institution ordained of God, al- 
though already the best conscience of 
the nation, north and south, had gone 
beyond it. 

For still another reason religion is in 
danger of letting the best moral con- 
science of its time outrun it. One of the 
major functions of religion is to bestow 
interior security and steadiness upon in- 
dividual souls. Perhaps the most mys- 
terious fact about our bodies is that in 
health they maintain a steady tempera- 
ture of about 98.6°, no matter what the 
weather is outside, from Greenland to 
the Equator. But man’s spirit has no 
such automatic guardianship against the 
heats and colds of this feverish and 
troubled world, and religion endeavors 
to supply the need. Now the need is 
deep and religion’s service in giving men 
what the saints have called “the peace 
of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing” is real and ciiduring. But if a re- 
ligion absorb itself merely in endeavor- 
ing to keep a steady temperature in indi- 
vidual souls, it can easily become the 
friend of the established status quo and 
the enemy of all disturbing change. So 
while the real pioneers of goodness in 
a generation are forging on ahead, often 
with tormented hearts and lives linking 
themselves with the disinherited and 
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fighting for a more decent social or- 
der, saying, it may be, as they go to 
prison for it, what Eugene Debs said, 
“While there is a lower class, I am in 
it; while there is a criminal element, I 
am of it; while there is a soul in prison, 
I am not free,” the church may be lag- 
ging far behind the lines, absorbed in 
trying to keep the spiritual temperature 
of a few individuals at 98.6°. 

When, then, a candid mind not only 
finds in other faiths the universal dan- 
ger of conscience outrunning religion 
but sees as well the inherent and ever 
present reasons for that, it is hard for 
him to think that his own Christianity 
escapes the peril. So today I plead with 
you for a religion that will not let the 
best conscience of our time get ahead 
of it. 

We may begin with a familiar and 
comparatively simple illustration. One 
of the most admirable factors in the 
goodness of today is the scientific con- 
science about truth. Science is not sim- 
ply intellectual or inventive. It is a 
moral matter, a disinterested care about 
facts, a devotion to the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. There 
is in science at its best a certain rigorous 
honesty about facts and the statements 
one makes concerning them that con- 
stitutes one of the noblest elements in 
the morals of today whereas in general 
organized Christianity is far behind 
science in that regard. That hurts. One 
can understand and excuse the churches 
for sometimes failing to see the pioneer- 
ing insights of highly specialized inves- 
tigators but to have the religion of one’s 
time less honest than its best conscience 
is deplorable. 

Can you imagine groups of scientists 
standing up to make formal confession 
of their faith in solemn words beginning, 
“T believe,” when they do not believe? 
It is unthinkable. The scientific con- 
science would not tolerate that. Ponder 
these words of Thomas Huxley: “The 
longer I live, the more obvious it is to 
me that the most sacred act of a man’s 
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life is to say and to feel, ‘I believe such 
and such to be true.’” That is from a 
scientist—“The most sacred act of a 
man’s life is to say ... ‘I believe.’” Yet 
every week in many of our churches 
Christians repeat historic formulations 
of faith beginning solemnly with “I be- 
lieve,’ when in multitudes of cases they 
do not believe. The ministers them- 
selves, dragooned by ecclesiastical neces- 
sity, who lead the recitation, do not be- 
lieve and say so. They solemnly affirm 
that they believe in the virgin birth and 
they do not believe. They solemnly 
affirm that they believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body and they do not believe. 
As one clergyman in this city put it to 
me, “I get around that; I make the choir 
chant the creed.” I know all the argu- 
ments in defense of such practices in the 
churches and I would not for a moment 
charge any devoted man with conscious, 
personal dishonesty, but still I say that 
the best conscience of our time about 
what honesty means has gotten a long 
way ahead of that. 

Moreover, this kind of practice in the 
church does irreparable harm. Young 
men and women trained in our universi- 
ties, catching something of the scrupu- 
lousness of science about facts and state- 
ments concerning them, see this loose 
and to them apparently unscrupulous 
affirmation in the church and have one 
more excuse for surrendering religion. 
They think that even in the matter of 
sheer honesty the best conscience of our 
time has outrun the church. 

Let us turn now to a larger field for 
the illustration of our truth. The best 
conscience of our time is profoundly dis- 
turbed about the inequalities in our so- 
cial order. The statistics concerning 
this, according to the Brookings reports, 
for example, are plain enough but in a 
city like this one needs no statistics to 
make the matter clear. 

Last Sunday, for example, I spoke to 
you here about the enduring experiences 
that can begin in childhood and go 
through with one to the very graye— 
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the love of nature, the companionship of 
books, the love of music, the profound 
interior satisfactions of an unashamed 
conscience, and an enriched spiritual life 
—and I said that they were the most 
democratic and accessible experiences 
we know, costing the least in money and 
most openly available to all the people. 
Then I went home and thought about 
it. I think that what I said is true, that 
such experiences as the love of nature, 
of books, of music, of an enriched 
spiritual life, are the most accessible we 
know and lend themselves least to the 
privilege and monopoly of the few. But 
what a devastating corollary comes from 
that! Imagine yourself living under the 
conditions that millions of people face 
in New York today, impoverished, try- 
ing to bring up children in old-law tene- 
ments that in all good conscience should 
have been torn down half a century ago, 
facing environments fairly represented 
in a play like “Dead End,” and tell me 
frankly how much you would be inter- 
ested in these abiding and most accessi- 
ble experiences, how much margin of 
spiritual resilience and energy you 
would have to care for them, and what 
chance you think your children would 
have to be the kind of persons to whom 
such experiences would matter. So, with 
a disturbed conscience I saw that I had 
been talking about the most available 
experiences in human life to you who 
could understand and have them, while 
all around were multitudes of people 
who could barely understand them and 
could do little about them in any case. 
Surely, the best social conscience of our 
time must be disturbed, as it is dis- 
turbed, about the appalling inequalities 
of our social order. 

Now, for the most part the churches 
are associated with the privileged. 
Where in this congregation are the slum 
dwellers who tonight will sleep in the 
250,000 bedrooms in this city that no 
sunlight ever enters? They are not here. 
Would they not be welcome? Most wel- 
come, but they are not here, Where are 
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the day laborers, the toilers with their 
hands, the thousands of men, for exam- 
ple, who every morning in this city de- 
liver milk at our doors? They are not 
here. Would they not be welcome? 
Most welcome, but they are not here. 
So across this country our churches for 
the most part are allied with, supported 
by, directed to the needs and attitudes of 
the comparatively-privileged, and the 
consequent temptation to us all, minis- 
ters and laymen alike, is obvious. 

For out there the disinherited, the un- 
derprivileged, the hard-hit, the restless, 
dreaming of a better day for their chil- 
dren, whom they love as much as we 
love ours, are trying to do something 
about it. Oh, I know, they are often 
trying crazy things like the Townsend 
Plan or Father Coughlin’s panaceas, yet 
planning, hoping for a better day for all 
the people, and in the best and most 
intelligent areas, mark it, getting out 
ahead-—the best social conscience of our 
time set on such a reformation of the 
social order as will make impossible the 


continuance or recurrence of our pres- 
ent inequities. So, once more, organized 
religion is in danger of letting the best 
social conscience of its time get ahead. 


Therefore let me address myself to 
you as I address myself to my own con- 


science. The privileged are not merely 
a few of the conspicuously well-to-do. 
We are all in this situation together, 
practically everybody in this church to- 
day. And if we are Christians in the 
serious sense that we want the spirit of 
Jesus operative in the world, when it 
comes to building a social order with 
open doors of decent opportunity before 
all people, we ought to be out in front. 
The worst disservice that we as indi- 
viduals or churches can do to Chris- 
tianity is to become the sponsors and 
supporters of the status quo. The Rus- 
sian church did that, allied itself with 
the status quo while an unhappy people 
under the Czar were trying to feel their 
way forward to a better day. This is 
the tragedy of the Russian church, that 
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in the day of its power it allied itself 
with privilege and let the best conscience 
of its time get ahead of it and, lo! the 
nemesis of that fatality has been over- 
whelming and conclusive. How often 
has religion gone down, chained to a 
status quo it allied itself with! Could 
that not happen to our own privileged 
Protestantism ? 

Of course, in all this I am thinking 
not simply of Christianity but of democ- 
racy. I care about that too. And de- 
mocracy came out of, depends on, and 
is indissolubly connected with a certain 
comparative equality of condition. It 
was said of New Haven a century ago 
that “no man was too poor to own a 
carriage, and no man was rich enough 
to own two.” Read Daniel Webster if 
you want some of the sturdiest state- 
ments ever made about the indissoluble 
connection between equality and democ- 
racy. “A great equality of condition,” 
as Daniel Webster said, is “the true 
basis, most certainly, of a popular gov- 
ernment.” What we are saying now is 
not new radicalism but old American- 
ism. Today democracy faces one of 
the most critical eras of its history. On 
the one side are fascism and commu- 
nism, although ultimately there is more 
hope in the latter than in the former, 
and on the other side democracy. For 
one, I am all for democracy, but the 
basis of democracy is not mainly politi- 
cal; it is economic. We cannot go on 
in this country with successful democ- 
racy in the face of the embittering in- 
equality that exists today, so that, in 
spite of all the natural and inevitable 
differences of opinion about ways and 
means that must exist in such a congre- 
gation as this, there ought to be no dif- 
ference of opinion about the necessity of 
profound social change. Let no man 
here who cares for Christianity or de- 
mocracy, for any private privilege or 
any reactionary fear become the sponsor 
and supporter of this status quo while 
the best conscience of our time goes on 
ahead, 
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Having thus illustrated our truth in 
two diverse realms, let us turn the 
kaleidoscope a little and see our proposi- 
tion in a new relationship. There is a 
kind of religion which, far from being 
left behind by morals, has been the 
pioneer of morals—prophetic religion. 
When in the Scripture Isaiah, the 
prophet of God, said to his people, 
“Wash you, make you clean; put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes ; cease to do evil; learn to do well; 
seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow,” 
there was religion, you see, far out 
ahead, calling to the morals of the peo- 
ple to come after it. So always ecclesias- 
tical religion gets outrun by conscience 
but prophetic religion, represented in the 
Old Testament by men like Amos, 
Micah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and in the 
New Testament by Jesus himself, has 
been a trail-blazer for morals. Posi- 
tively, then, today we are pleading for 
prophetic religion, and these, I think, 
are two of its typical attributes. 

First, again and again in history, far 
ahead of the moral conscience of the 
people, prophetic religion has seized on 
a great and revolutionary truth, and 
then that truth, like a pillar of cloud by 
day and of fire by night, has gone ahead 
and morals have come stumbling after. 

One such vanguard truth was the idea 
that all men are equal before God, who 
is no respecter of persons. That is a 
religious insight, the first entrance into 
human thinking of the idea of equality. 
In spite of all the rankings and discrimi- 
nations that seem important on earth, 
when men and women stand before the 
face of Eternal God they stand alike. 
When that idea of equality emerged in 
religion there was no equality elsewhere, 
no equality before the law, no equality 
of the sexes, slavery taken for granted, 
tyranny taken for granted. In only one 
place had that concept arisen: where 
men face Eternal God the differences 
vanish and they are alike. Well, as 
every student of the history of thought 
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knows, that has turned out to be one of 
the most revolutionary ideas in man’s 
record, because if men verily believe 
that they stand alike before God, then 
they cannot help seeing that something 
is the matter with slavery, with tyranny, 
with the subjection of women, with 
crushing poverty. So prophetic religion 
with a great truth went ahead and 
morals are still trying to trail after. 

Another such vanguard idea is the be- 
lief in the essential dignity and infinite 
value of every human soul. That is a 
religious insight. It rose high in Plato 
and in Jesus higher yet. When that idea 
arrived in religion, the human soul was 
not practically treated as though it was 
of infinite value. That was a pioneer 
concept in religion and, as Professor 
Whitehead of Harvard has made clear, 
no one can understand the rising con- 
science of the Western world across the 
centuries against slavery, against tyr- 
anny, against illiteracy, against the mis- 
treatment of children, of women, of the 
sick, of the insane, against industrial 
despotism and crushing poverty, with- 
out taking into account this creative in- 
fluence of a religious idea which made 
men see that if every soul is infinitely 
sacred, then something is intolerably 
the matter with our societies. So once 
more prophetic religion went ahead and 
morals came after. 

So we could go on showing that, while 
ecclesiastical religion is continually left 
behind, prophetic religion has been a 
trail-blazer for goodness. That is why 
we never catch up with Jesus. In physi- 
cal presence he is back in history; in 
creative ideas he is out ahead, with his 
religious insight challenging our morals, 
condemning them, inspiring them. 

Put it this way. There are two kinds 
of causation in the world, one forcing 
us from behind, the other drawing us 
from before. When we eat food we are 
forced to it by hunger but when we 
paint a picture or write a symphony or 
build a cathedral we are drawn from 
ahead by something that we would like 
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to translate out of the ideal world un- 
seen into the world visible and tangible. 
Every man’s life has these two forms of 
causation, one pushing him from behind, 
the other drawing him from before. The 
more a man is pushed from behind the 
less of a man he is; the more a man is 
drawn from before, the more of a man 
he is. And of all influences that have 
gone ahead and drawn morals after 
them nothing so much as prophetic re- 
ligion has been the pathfinder and 
pioneer that human goodness _ has 
stumbled after. 

The second attribute of prophetic re- 
ligion, briefly put, is a certain clairvoy- 
ant prevision of practical possibilities 
and an undiscourageable faith in their 
achievement. At the beginning of this 
sermon I know well that I was encourag- 
ing some donbters here in their distaste 
for religion and confirming some of 
their worst suspicions about it, that it 
lags behind while conscience goes ahead. 
Listen to this then: “They shall beat 


their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” Is that 
a resolution of a modern peace society? 
On the contrary, that is the prophecy of 
a man of God in the eighth century be- 


fore Christ. Did the world then look as 
though peace were possible? On the 
contrary, despite all our discourage- 
ments, the practical chances of peace 
now are a thousand to one compared 
with Isaiah’s time. Was ecclesiastical 
religion then in sympathy with such 
pacific aims? On the contrary, ecclesi- 
astical religion, then as generally, was 
just as nationalistic and militaristic as 
the commen run of morals. Prophetic 
religion in the eighth century before 
Christ—as from the heights of Zion 
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looking eastward one sees the first edges 
of the dawn come up from the desert far 
across the Jordan gorge—saw the far- 
off premonitions of peace. Well, that 
certainly is not religion lagging behind 
morals. 

A generation ago some of us were 
deeply upset because the intelligence of 
our time was getting ahead of its Chris- 
tianity. To see the best thinking of our 
time forging ahead into a new scientific 
world-view while religion lagged behind 
was intolerable and we bestirred our- 
selves. Whatever else happened, we 
said, we would have a religion that kept 
up with the best thinking of our time. 
Today another problem challenges us. 
Our danger is that the best conscience of 
our time should get ahead of us. 

Wherever else Christ is, he is out 
ahead there. For peace against war, for 
a world community against our suicidal 
nationalism, for human _ brotherhood 
against the rising tide of racial preju- 
dice, for freedom against fascism, for 
human equality against our prevalent 
inequities, for the motive of service 
against the motive of gain—there is no 
mistaking the general direction in which 
Christ lies from here. And we belong 
with him. This, then, is my challenge 
to my own conscience and to yours: 
More prophetic religion, that, far from 
allowing the best conscience of our time 
to get ahead, will make it difficult for 
even pioneering goodness to keep up! 


PRAYER 


Eternal God, we have often sought 
comfort in Thee. Now we ask Thee to 
stir us up and lead us out, to challenge 
us with ideals ahead which we have not 
clearly seen and have not distantly 
reached. O God, go before this genera- 
tion like a pillar of cloud by day and 
of fire by night. Amen. 





BECAUSE JESUS WAS A JEW 


KarEN MonraD JONES 


HE CLOSE friendship of Jews it 

has been my privilege to enjoy has 
brought a realization of the inseparability 
of Judaism and Christianity in their ethi- 
cal idealism. Religious scholars are fully 
aware, not only of the common bonds up- 
on which their cooperation is based, but 
also of the differences which make pos- 
sible the strengthening of one by the 
other through interchange of thought and 
experience. But to many of us who are 
directly responsible for the religious edu- 
cation of children in the home and in the 
church school, it comes as a distinct sur- 
prise to discover how variegated is the 
Legacy of Israel as told a few years ago 
in a survey by Jewish and Christian schol- 
ars in England ; how alive was the Juda- 
ism of the first centuries of our era 
as pictured by Mr. George Foote Moore; 
and how enduring are the religious truths 
of the scriptures Jews and Christians pos- 
sess together, as described with poetic 
beauty by Mr. Ambrose White Vernon in 
a little book as important today as it was 
when it was written nearly thirty years 
ago. Nor do we know of the riches in that 
strange treasure-house, the Talmud, now 
for the first time appearing in its en- 
tirety in English; nor of the wisdom 
found in segregated ghettos in the past or 
in poverty-stricken villages of Poland to- 
day ; nor of the intensity of discipline and 
loyalty and faith behind those qualities 
we often find so uniquely manifest in 
the Jew.* 

We have so long emphasized in our 
Christian teaching the evils of Pharisaism 
to which Jesus opposed a new spiritual en- 
thusiasm, that we forget the countless 


*Of particular value to the student are the fol- 
lowing: (1) Judaism in the First Centuries of 
the Christian Era, by George Foote Moore; 
(2) The Legacy of Israel, edited by E. R. 
Bevan and Charles Singer; (3) Everyman’s 
Talmud, edited by A. Cohen; (4) Maimonides’ 
Guide for the Perplexed, translated by M. 
Friedlander; (5) Mediaeval Jewish Philoso- 
phy, by I. Husik, and (6) The Religious Value 
of the Old Testament, by Ambrose White 
Vernon. 


“deeds of loving kindness” he took for 
granted; the Sabbath that was not kept 
holy unless the festive meal was shared 
with someone in need; the sense of jus- 
tice and social responsibility that to Jesus, 
the Jew, was the very fabric of love. We 
remember the rejection of the Messiah 
and forget in how many things Jesus 
and the scribes agreed. And when we dis- 
cover in our Jewish friends rare “Chris- 
tian” qualities—charitableness of spirit, 
generosity, reverence, a great capacity for 
love and loyalty and peace beyond our 
own, we imagine they spring from the in- 
fluence of two thousand years of Chris- 
tianity upon legalistic Judaism, and for- 
get that they are in Christianity only be- 
cause Jesus was a Jew. How often are 
they not ignored or weakened in our 
vaunted escape from Law into Freedom, 
from concrete rules of conduct into the 
thing we all too vaguely call a “spirit of 
love”! The Jew is never content until 
this spirit has been translated into social 
acts, into human relationships. This, per- 
haps, is why his life, when he is true to 
his own ideals, is a practical demonstra- 
tion of the meaning of Christianity. His 
religious heritage has been treasured 
through the ages, fostered, loved, obeyed, 
with a passion and loyalty enhanced by 
suffering and homelessness, and even the 
non-religious Jew does not escape its in- 
fluence. 

That Jewish obedience to the Torah 
was much more than external form, even 
in the time of Jesus, is apparent from 
many sources. Seven classes of Pharisees 
were listed in praise or blame by the early 
sages, from the Pharisee who carried his 
religious duties “on his shoulder” for 
all to see or who continually counted up 
his bad deeds and his good to make sure 
that one was offset by the other, to those 
who served the Lord out of love and rev- 
erence. A constant theme of Jewish teach- 
ers was the uselessness of fulfilling the 
Law unless “one’s heart was in it.” With 
a perfect heart is a characteristic Jewish 
phrase. Of the temple rites it was taught 
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that unless those in whose behalf sacri- 
fices were offered were pure in heart, no 
efficacy was in them. When the temple 
was destroyed in 70 A.D., Jochanan b. 
Zakkai and his disciple, Joshua, were 
fleeing from Jerusalem. “Woe unto us!” 
cried Joshua, “The place where Israel 
obtained atonement for sins is in ruins!” 
But Jochanan comforted him: “My son, 
be not distressed. We still have an atone- 
ment equally efficacious and that is in the 
practice of loving kindness.” It is loving 
kindness and not ritual that has kept Juda- 
ism alive. 

Hosea was quoted: “I desired mercy 
and not sacrifice.” And Ezekiel: “Make 
you a new heart and a new spirit.” Seven 
qualities were said to avail before the 
Throne of Glory: faith, righteousness, 
justice, loving kindness, mercy, truth, 
peace. “It matters not whether one does 
much or little,” we read in the Dicta of 
the Fathers, “if only he direct his heart to 
heaven.” And again: “Consider not the 
vessel, but what it contains.” Antigonus 
of Socho, in the second century before 
Jesus, said: “Be ye like unto servants who 
minister to their master without thought 
of reward.” And Hillel, in Jesus’ day, 
said : “He who maketh use of learning for 
a crown passeth away.” 

Nor was Jesus alone in teaching that 
the Sabbath laws might be broken in or- 
der to do good. The story is told of the 
lad, Hillel, who haunted the synagogues 
in search of knowledge and sold kindling 
wood in order to be able to pay the fees. 
Once, when he had no money, he lay on 
the roof of the synagogue all day in hid- 
ing and listened to the teaching within. 
There he was found at last, chilled to 
utter exhaustion, and though the law for- 
bade it, a fire was kindled to warm him. 
Hillel himself in later years made similar 
exceptions in regard to the Sabbath, as 
orthodox Jewish rabbis have done in all 
periods. A very moving Yiddish tale tells 
of an aged rabbi, honored above all others 
for his wisdom, who urged his people to 
break their fast on the Day of Atonement 
that they might conserve their strength 
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in the midst of the plague: “Eat, Jews, 
eat! This is a time to turn aside from the 
Law. We are to live through the com- 
mandments, and not die through them!” 
And when the people were afraid, he him- 
self, who in all his eighty years had never 
transgressed a law, stood before the con- 
gregation and ate to be an example to 
them. 

Our idea of the Jewish Sabbath has 
perhaps been colored by what the Puritans 
seem to us to have made of it, who, in 
their zeal for reform in a lax age, took to 
heart the sternness and the prohibitions of 
the Old Testament and may have over- 
looked the injunctions to “call the Sab- 
bath a delight.” For the Jew it was a day 
for cleanliness, festivity, lavish hospitality, 
song, dance, rejoicing. It was a day no 
sorrow might mar. If one visited the sick 
on the Sabbath, it must not be to wail 
and mourn, but to bring hope and glad- 
ness. Ardor, fervency of spirit, are char- 
acteristics that delight us in the Jew to- 
day. He is “girded with gladness.” He so 
quickly forgets his injuries, recovers from 
misery, finds cause for joy. The Psalms 
are expressive of Jewish nature: “O, how 
I love thy Torah! Thy statutes have been 
my songs in the house of my pilgrimage. 
From thy love, O Lord, our God, thou 
didst give us this great and holy seventh 
day in love. . . Let the heavens be glad 
and let the earth rejoice! Let the fields 
rejoice and all that is therein. Then shall 
the trees of the wood sing out at the pres- 
ence of the Lord!” And if he ever was 
inclined toward a gloomy or burdensome 
Sabbath, he was inspired to a renewed 
sense of values by the words of Jehovah 
in Isaiah: 

“Ts such the fast I have chosen? the 
day for a man to afflict his soul? Is it to 
bow down his head as a rush, and to 
spread sackcloth and ashes under him? 
wilt thou call this a fast and an accept- 
able day to the Lord? Is not this the fast 
T have chosen: to loose the bonds of wick- 
edness, to undo the bands of the yoke, and 
to let the oppressed go free? Is it not to 
deal out thy bread to the hungry, and that 
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thou bring the poor that are cast out to 
thy house? when thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him; and that thou hide 
not thyself from thine own flesh? Then 
shall thy light break forth as the morn- 
ing, and thy healing shall spring forth 
speedily . . . then shalt thou call and the 
Lord shall answer ; thou shalt cry, and he 
shall say, Here am I. If thou take away 
from the midst of thee the yoke, the put- 
ting forth of the finger, and speaking 
wickedly ; and if thou draw out thy soul 
to the hungry and satisfy the afflicted 
soul; then shall thy light rise in darkness 
and thine obscurity be as the noonday; 
and the Lord shall guide thee continually, 
and satisfy thy soul in dry places, and 
make strong thy bones ; and thou shalt be 
like a watered garden, and like a spring 
of water, whose waters fail not ... If 
thou turn away thy foot from the Sab- 
bath, from doing thy pleasure on my 
holy day; and call the Sabbath a delight 
and the holy of the Lord honorable ; and 
shalt honor it, not doing thine own ways, 
nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speak- 
ing thine own words; then shalt thou de- 
light thyself in the Lord and I will make 
thee to ride upon the high places of the 
earth! and I will feed thee with the heri- 
tage of Jacob, thy father; for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken.” 

This was the ideal of the Jew and in 
ancient times he believed that the Sabbath 
endowed him who honored it with an ad- 
ditional soul! A nice story is told of a 
certain rabbi: the emperor, dining with 
him, asked, “How is it that the Sabbath 
food has so pleasant an odor? And the 
rabbi replied, “We possess a spice c2tied 
Sabbath (a play on the word Shebeth, 
meaning dill) which we include in it and 
which gives it its fragrance.” Whereupon 
the emperor requested to be presented 
with some of the spice, but was told: “It 
avails only him who observes the Sab- 
bath.” The “fragrance” of the lives of 
Jews who “walk in the paths of right- 
eousness” today is the spirit of Jesus. 

The questions put to Jesus were com- 
mon in synagogue discussions. Most popu- 
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lar was the famous one: “What is the 
first commandment? Upon what does the 
Law depend?” Teachers proved their wis- 
dom by formulating or finding in the 
scriptures, epigrammatic lines. Jesus said, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” Hillel said, 
“Love your fellow creature.” The story 
tells that a non-believer came to Hillel 
and said, “Convert me to Judaism on con- 
dition that thou teach me the whole Torah 
while I stand on one foot.” Hillel said, 
“What is hateful to thee, do not unto thy 
fellow; this is the whole Torah. All the 
rest is commentary. Go and learn it.” 
That Jesus put the Golden Rule into posi- 
tive form and Hillel into the negative, is 
often stressed. To the Jew there seems to 
have been little difference. (I think I am 
right in this, though Maimonides, the 
twelfth century philosopher, considered it 
important to prove that God had negative 
attributes, but not positive, the latter 
seeming to him to destroy pure monothe- 
ism. Yet the positive were actually implied 
in his philosophy). With the Jew’s love 
for balance and juxtaposition, his pro- 
verbs and commands were often expressed 
in both ways. He said, “Depart from 
evil,” but added, “Do good.” He said, 
“Hate the evil,” but added, “Establish 
justice within the gate.” Of the six hun- 
dred and thirteen commands in the Pen- 
tateuch, two hundred and forty-eight are 
said to be positive, and three hundred and 
sixty-five negative, but the latter are 
quite as often positive both in spirit and 
in effect. 

In the Talmud it is pointed out in what 
manner great men have reduced these 
six hundred and thirteen commandments 
to their fundamental principles: David to 
eleven in the fifteenth Psalm ; Isaiah to six 
in the fifteenth verse of the thirty-third 
chapter: Micah to three in the famous 
words loved by Christian and Jew alike: 
Do justly, love mercy, walk humbly with 
thy God. Isaiah again said: “Keep ye jus- 
tice and do loving kindness.”” And Hab- 
bakuk: “The righteous shall live by 
faith.” “When thine enemy falleth,” said 
Hillel, “rejoice thou not and when he 
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stumbleth, let not thine heart be glad.” 
In positive form, it was said thus: “help- 
ing one’s neighbor to bear the yoke, and 
leaning towards a favorable judgment of 
him, rendering him steadfast in the truth, 
and confirming his pursuit of peace.” 

If, at times, these ideals, mutual to Ju- 
daism and to Christianity, seem strikingly 
exemplified in the Jew, it may be because 
of his concentration upon doing, upon 
expressing his faith in definite acts; or it 
may be because he has taken literally for 
so many centuries the command: “And 
ye shall teach them (the words of the 
Lord) to your children, speaking of them 
when thou sittest in thy house and when 
thou walkest by the way, when thou liest 
down and when thou risest up,” and that 
they have thus been ingrained into the 
character and conscience of each genera- 
tion. Or is it because they know the mean- 
ing of suffering? Albert Schweitzer tells 
of the impression made upon him as a boy 
by the Jew who had only a look of love 
and forgiveness for the taunts of thought- 
less youth. 

However it may have come about, it is 
from my Jewish friends I have in rare 
degree learned the full meaning of char- 
ity. In my generation we have been at 
great pains to substitute the word love in 
the thirteenth chapter of Corinthians. For 
myself, I like the expression charitable- 
ness of spirit, for it is upon this that Jew- 
ish friendship rests. It is upon ties of 
sympathy, upon human values, upon talk 
that is not afraid to plunge into deep 
waters, upon loyalty born of understand- 
ing. “Not to laugh or to weep at human 
actions,” wrote Spinoza, “but to under- 
stand them.” Gliickel Hamel, a wise Jew- 
ish woman of the seventeenth century, 
said of a man who had apparently dealt 
falsely with her and her family, “I will 
not blame him, for I cannot read his 
thoughts and it may be that he did what 
he did with the best of intentions.” “Judge 
not thy neighbor until thou standest in his 
place,” said Hillel. And on the day of 
atonement prayer is offered in the syna- 
gogue for sins committed by scoffing, in 
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rash utterances of the lips, by hasty judg- 
ment. 

Again and again, when I have been at 
a social gathering together with one of my 
Jewish friends, I have come away marvel- 
ing that in all her lightly told anecdotes 
and reminiscences, no word has hurt the 
honor of another. Not even the “dust of 
evil speech” has crossed her lips. A 
wealth of proverbs and stories in Jewish 
literature concern the tale-bearer and the 
evil tongue. “Who shall be in thy taber- 
nacle? He that backbiteth not with his 
tongue, nor taketh up a reproach against 
his neighbor.” “Where no wood is, there 
the fire goeth out; so where there is no 
tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth.” “The 
words of a tale-bearer are as wounds.” 
“He that refraineth his lips is wise.” A 
legend tells that the moon was deprived 
of some of her brightness for speaking 
evil of the sun! Slander is listed as one 
of the four cardinal sins and is called 
the “third tongue” because “it slays three 
persons—the speaker, the spoken-to, and 
the spoken-of.” It is considered worse 
than money robbery, because it can never 
be made good, while money can be re- 
turned. “Let your fellow man’s honor be 
as dear to you as your own.” 

Nor is this charitableness of spirit neg- 
ative only. Gemiluth Chasidim, the be- 
stowal of loving acts, is one of three pillars 
upon which the Jewish world rests. The 
deeds of loving kindness of a Jewish friend 
are spontaneous and inevitable. It is she 
who remembers that one’s mother lives in 
New Haven and, when passing near, makes 
a detour in order to bring one a personal 
message ; it is the Jewish teacher of music 
who organizes mothers’ classes to en- 
courage them to play with their children; 
and who gives and gives, with generosity 
unequalled, of her time and her talent, 
of opportunity for others to hear music 
and to play music, for the sake of the com- 
munity. It is the Jew who never fails to 
welcome the newcomer, who brings peo- 
ple together who might enjoy each other 
or be of use to each other; it is the Jew 
who encourages youth in his strivings, 
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who is full of interest in another’s efforts, 
another’s ambitions, another’s success. 

That man cannot live alone he knows. 
“Woe unto him that is alone when he fall- 
eth, for he hath not another to help him 
up.” “If the body is taken away, of what 
use is the head?” “If the house has fallen, 
woe unto the window.” The social sense 
of the Jew is manifest both in his hospital- 
ity and in his feeling of responsibility to- 
ward the community. The Jew’s hospital- 
ity is not only generous, not counting 
obligations, but people are invited for 
reasons many of us ignore—the business 
woman who is lonely, the boy or girl who 
is awkward and not much sought after, 
and if it is a musicale, then any one at all 
who loves music. There is a broad hu- 
manity in their attitude. Artistic and in- 
tellectual desire quite as much as achieve- 
ment—human qualities—these the Jew 
values. And even if he did not, his ancient 
laws regarding charity would lead to 
greater thoughtfulness in these things. 
“Let your house be opened wide and let 
the poor be members of your household.” 
The doors of Abraham’s tent were opened 
at all four corners, that travelers from any 
direction might find the way. 

The philanthropy of the Jew is too well 
known to need comment, but it is perhaps 
not always realized to what extent his 
charitable enterprises are colored by sym- 
pathy and delicacy of spirit. In the temple 
at Jerusalem as a “Chamber of the Ret- 
icent,” where contributions were depos- 
ited in secret and the poor, especially those 
who had seen better days, could obtain 
aid in secret. It is a Jewish tradition that 
alms must be given in such a way as not 
to destroy the self-respect of the recipient. 
From earliest times people were encour- 
aged to help the poor become sel f-support- 
ing, “to strengthen the hand of the needy,” 
to lend them money and to forget the loan. 
Debts incurred, not in the ordinary course 
of business, but because of need, were to 
be forgiven every seventh year. Finding 
work’ for the unemployed, lending a man 
money to start a new business, taking him 
into partnership in one’s own, educating 
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him—these are still characteristic forms 
of Jewish charity. Follow the work of the 
Council of Jewish Women with its free 
employment bureaus, its educational ac- 
tivities; or read of the benefactions of 
Baron Maurice de Hirsch a few decades 
ago: loans to immigrants from Eastern 
Europe after the great pogroms; provi- 
sions for training immigrants in handi- 
crafts and in improved mechanical meth- 
ods; instruction in English and in agri- 
culture ; relief in unemployment. Or recall 
the Hebrew Free Loan Society, founded 
in 1891 by the late Alter ben Zion Shapiro, 
which is reported to lend annually, inter- 
est free, about two million dollars to per- 
sons of all creeds. And of one of the 
famous Rothschilds in Frankfurt on the 
Main, it is told that at a time of great 
scarcity of flour, instead of doling out 
bread to the poor, he sold it to them at such 
low prices that everyone could buy it. His 
own loss was as great as if he had given 
large sums outright to charity, but he had 
preserved the self-respect of the recipi- 
ents. Maimonides divided the givers of 
alms into eight classes and at the top put 
the man who helps another become self- 
supporting. Into the second class he put 
those who gave in such a way that giver 
and recipient are unknown to each other. 
“Woe to the person who shames the poor 
man! Be to him rather like a parent, 
whether in compassion or in kindly 
words.” 

The Jewish ideal of charity finds its 
expression in Job, who helped the poor 
and the fatherless and the widow, was 
eyes to the blind and feet to the lame and 
father to the needy, who clothed the wan- 
derer and whose doors were opened to the 
roadside to welcome the stranger. “My 
sons,” thus the words of Jehovah in the 
Talmud, “whenever you give food to the 
poor, I impute it to you as though you 
gave me food.” “The salt of money is its 
diminution.” “Open thy hand to thy poor 
and needy brother in thy land, not once, 
but a hundred times.” “Do everything out 
of love,” reiterates the Talmud. And if 
one has no money to give, there are the 
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words in the passage from Isaiah already 
quoted: draw out thy soul to the hungry. 
Those who have experienced the tender- 
ness of Jewish sympathy and kindness 
know the meaning of those words! 

When the Jew escapes from the nar- 
rower view of charity, he finds in his own 
traditions an abundance of inspiration to 
work for the creation of a juster social 
order, dominated by justice, truth, mercy 
and peace. The words of Jehovah, writ- 
ten upon the heart of the Jew, abound in 
exhortations concerning justice to the un- 
der dog, concerning relations between 
employer and workman, between buyer 
and seller, between the individual and 
society, between Jew and Gentile: “The 
profit of the earth is for all.” “He that 
getteth riches and not by right, shall leave 
them in the midst of his days and at his 
end shall be a fool.” ““Woe unto him who 
grindeth the face of the poor.” “Ye shall 
do no unrighteousness in judgment, in 
mete-yard, in weight, or in measure.” 
“The wages of a hired servant shall not 
abide with thee all night.” Job was pre- 
pared for any punishment “if I did despise 
the cause of my man-servant or of my 
maid-servant when they contended with 
me.” “If a stranger sojourn in the land, 
ye shall not vex him.” “Love ye therefore 
the stranger (alien), for ye were strang- 
ers in Egypt.” “I will be a swift witness 
against those that oppress the hireling in 
his wages, the widow and the fatherless, 
and that turn the stranger from his right.” 
“Be a man,” urges the Talmud, “and rec- 
ognize all men under all conditions as 
equals and peers.” 

All these traditions Judaism and Chris- 
tianity have in common. Are they not 
enough for mutual respect, for coopera- 
tion, for friendship? But there are also 
other aspects of Judaism that are distinc- 
tive and that lead one to have faith in 
the continuance of its contributions to the 
development of religion. Two of these, 
especially, have impressed me, perhaps 
because of my personal feeling that they 
are needed if religion is to live. These 
two are the Jew’s sense of the reality of 
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the physical world and the ceaselessness 
of his quest for knowledge and wisdom. 

A chapter in The Foundation of Jewish 
Ethics is called The Will to Live. It ex- 
presses delight in the things of this world. 
It seems at times “materialistic,” but it 
is a factor that adds force to the socially 
minded Jew’s interest in concrete pro- 
grams for making living conditions for all 
men more tolerable. Furthermore, his 
idealistic attitude toward material things 
gives them a meaning they otherwise could 
not have. Not only is his religious life 
linked with the smallest action of his day, 
not only do the many ceremonies in the 
home remind him of the spiritual ideals of 
his faith, but his very eagerness to beau- 
tify, his eagerness to attain comfort and 
security, has for its ultimate goal the pos- 
sibility of seeking the things of the spirit, 
which, in the dire poverty to which Jews 
so often have been doomed, were beyond 
his reach. This is typified in the young 
Jewish scholar who dedicated his first 
book to his parents, whose love had freed 
him from material care that he might de- 
vote his life to scholarship. The Jew’s 
feeling about the “finer things of life” is 
akin to reverence, and reverence is at the 
heart of Jewish character. It grew in the 
days when they watched the stars, lifted 
their eyes to the hills, heard the thunder, 
and were still, and knew that God was 
God. It has been kept alive in the cere- 
monies of synagogue and home. It has 
been carried over into human relationships 
in the Jew’s respect for his parents, for 
age, for wisdom. “Only poverty in knowl- 
edge is true poverty.” “Learn where is 
wisdom, where is understanding.” “Happy 
is the man that findeth wisdom and the 
man that getteth understanding; she is a 
tree of life to them that lay hold upon 
her.” 

To the Jew’s zeal for knowledge and 
understanding, we owe The Legacy of 
Israel, which began in Biblical times and 
is not yet ended. The very character of 
the Talmud bears witness to the possibil- 
ity for growth that is inherent in Juda- 
ism. “It reflects,” we are told in the 
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introduction to Everyman’s Talmud, “all 
that was discussed within the walls of the 
great schools in Palestine and Babylonia, 
the opinions of teachers and pupils, their 
memories of history, legend, medicine, 
astronomy, botany, zoology ; it touches all 
of life at every point ; it explains the scrip- 
tures in allegories; it consoles, exhorts, 
edifies.” Its materials are vast and con- 
fusing ; they weave themselves in and out 
—the Halachah, or legal portions, and 
the Haggadah, “flowery mazes of exotic 
colors and bewildering fragrance.” They 
were constantly added to, changed. Every 
now and then a great scholar simplified, 
codified, the laws and observances that 
had become tradition, handed down by 
word of mouth and called the Oral Torah. 
According to Jewish tradition, Ezra, some 
five centuries before Christ, is supposed to 
have given final form to the written law. 
Hillel arranged and systematized the tra- 
ditional lore, but it was still probably 
handed on by memory. Rabbi Judah, two 
centuries after Christ, made the compila- 
tion (probably written) known as the 
Mishnah. Commentaries in succeeding 
centuries were collected in the Gemara 
(completion) and brought to an end in 
the year 499. But the first complete edi- 
tion of the Palestinian and Babylonian 
Talmuds as they are known today was 
printed by David Bomberg in Venice in 
the years 1520-1524 and included later 
glosses like those of the eleventh century 
French Jew Rashi. “Study” for the scholar, 
even when confined to the scriptures and 
the Talmud, became a long and arduous 
process. It is interesting to note that when 
teachers had disagreed, the opposing opin- 
ions were included in the Talmud. De- 
bates between Hillel and Shammai were 
frequent. Three hundred points of di- 
vergence between them are said to have 
been recorded. 
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The Jewish scholar refuses to accept 
tradition without subjecting it to minute 
investigation and questionings. Even when 
loyal to his religious faith, he is a sceptic 
in the real sense of the word. His is a 
questing, inquiring spirit. In the Pro- 
logue of The Legacy of Israel, Job and 
Spinoza are alike portrayed for us as typi- 
cally Jewish: “There is no fact they are 
not prepared to face and acknowledge; 
nothing into which they are not ready to 
inquire; yet, though each of them goes 
the whole way with the scientific spirit, 
making no qualifications and holding back 
nothing, each is inspired by an intense 
moral earnestness and above all, by a deep 
sense of reverence for the omnipotence 
and infinity of God. Unflinching truth and 
religious reverence dominate them.” 

This attitude, rather than his system of 
metaphysical thought, seems to me the 
significant fact about Maimonides, whose 
eight hundredth anniversary Jews have 
celebrated this year. “Let the truth and 
right by which you are apparently the 
loser, be preferable to you to the false- 
hood and wrong by which you are appar- 
ently the gainer.” His works are full of 
such expressions as “but that is a matter 
for further investigation,” “this cannot 
be proved without deep research.” 

It is the fearlessness of the Jew’s search 
for truth that gives weight to his religious 
insight. At the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the Jews of Europe were pe- 
titioning for liberation from the ghetto, 
one of them wrote: “The future of the cul- 
tural life of the Jew depends upon his 
free association with the Christian popu- 
lation.” Is not the reverse also true, that 
the future of our religious life and the 
cause of peace and love and truth, depend 
upon Christian opportunity for association 
with the Jew? 
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THE TEMPER OF THE T.V.A. 


ARTHUR E. MorGan* 


EVERY movement that starts off 
with a flourish, people expect more 
than the fates can allow. Expectations 
run high and then tend to fade. The test 
does come—but only when progress be- 
comes difficult. Consider the violent fluc- 
tuations of the political pendulum since 
the World War. According to the laws of 
“psycho-mechanics,” those fluctuations 
will not suddenly stop. Others nearly as 
great are probably ahead of us. 

Sometime ago I saw a dog tumbling 
over the rapids in a little stream. When 
he got near the end of the rapids he was 
washed upon a tiny island. The dog shook 
himself and began looking for a way to 
get off the island. He raced hurriedly to 
one end near the shore but the water was 
too swift there. He raced violently to the 
other end, but did not dare jump there be- 
cause the stream was too wide. He raced 
back and forth wondering from which end 
to jump. That, to some extent, represents 
the temper of the American people since 
the World War. We have been going 
from one extreme to another, expecting to 
jump into the millennium. We have not 
settled down to find a more deliberate and 
less violent way. There is no quick way 
out. We will have to build our way slowly. 
That is a bitter, bitter lesson. 

A socially intelligent person realizes 
that achievement of social well-being is a 
gradual process. The socially unintelligent 
person continues to think that by some 


*An address given by Dr. Morgan, Chairman 
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great burst of action he will suddenly 
reach the millennium. He invests in oil 
wells and speculative stocks, or votes for 
some social panacea. The expectation 
that by some sudden action we shall 
achieve lasting well-being is a great handi- 
cap to stable political growth. That tem- 
per tends to bring extreme variations. 

About a year ago Sir Josiah Stamp 
came to this country to appraise the New 
Deal. He traveled over the country while 
the CWA program was in full swing. Of 
all the observations I have read concerning 
our recent affairs, those of Josiah Stamp 
are perhaps most penetrating. He said 
that he did not expect the New Deal to 
achieve all that people in this country ex- 
pected of it. He said that America had 
set up a program which depended for its 
success upon a spirit of public responsibil- 
ity, of self-discipline, of matured purpose, 
and also upon a technique of social action. 
He said that these resources had never 
been adequately developed in America and 
that, as a result, attempts to use them 
would be pathetic in their results. 

I think Josiah Stamp was somewhat 
mistaken. More than once America has 
risen to new opportunities. Yet, in crit- 
icizing the New Deal in its operation, the 
criticisms we honestly can express and 
those which Americans generally do ex- 
press, are those of Josiah Stamp, and point 
to the fact that there does not exist in 
America, to the degree that the country 
needs, a temper and public spirit of self- 
discipline, and a technique of social action. 
In Washington, I saw something of the 
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inside struggle to bring about decentrali- 
zation of our recovery activities. When 
the President promoted the NRA, he did 
it with the assumption that American in- 
dustry as a whole is public spirited with 
a high sense of responsibility and that, 
given a chance, it would build business 
codes of a high order. He said that per- 
haps 10 per cent in any industry might 
not do so, but if the majority had the op- 
portunity to build the codes it would bring 
industry to a higher level of conduct. 
Those who have read some of the indus- 
trial codes may think the President was 
too optimistic. Some of those codes, 
formed by the leaders of industry, under- 
took to put vested selfishness into perma- 
nent form. There was reason for disap- 
pointment about the failure of American 
business to rise to the level the President 
had assumed it would. 

On the other hand, take an example 
from among the common people of this 
country. How many of you saw our 
CWA projects in operation and observed 
that not always was a full, honest day’s 
work being done with a sense of responsi- 
bility? Some of you no doubt observed 
that not always was creative imagination 
used even to find a new place to rake the 
leaves. 

During the emergency, there were sit- 
uations which could not be handled cen- 
trally from Washington. In that time of 
crisis, it was necessary to turn over to 
the American people the handling of the 
recovery program. The quality of that 
program was the quality that existed in in- 
dividual communities, modified to some 
extent by the method of selecting the ad- 
ministration for those communities. 

The New Deal that the President has 
outlined is something fundamental. I 
have spent considerable time with him 
during the past two years and have ob- 
served the workings of his mind. There 
is a sincerity there that I have come to 
respect. There is an insight there that is 
not trivial. There is a feeling for the 
American people and their problems which 
does not favor any small section. There 
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is a desire that when we climb out of the 
slough of depression, we shall climb out 
not on the side we went in, but on another 
side to a better social order where wealth 
will more nearly save the general welfare 
and not the special welfare of a few. There 
is a fundamental social drive in his mind 
that has great value. 

But a change such as the New Deal rep- 
resents will not come quickly. It requires 
a change of temper, a change of outlook, 
a change of aspiration on the part of mil- 
lions of people in this country. That 
change will come slowly. In striving for 
it we will lose ground sometimes and gain 
ground at others. How fast we lose or 
gain will be determined by the American 
people in a practical manner, rather than 
by any abstract theory. They will see how 
things actually work out. How do we get 
on? Are we better off under this program 
than we were under another? 

We are not going to achieve results by 
any sudden burst of effort. We are going 
to have to go through the process that Jo- 
siah Stamp described when he said, “Per- 
haps 50 or 100 years from now the Ameri- 
can people will be ready for such disci- 
pline. They are not ready today.” 

I should have said they are only par- 
tially ready. There is a group of people 
in America who are getting ready for such 
discipline, who are developing the self-re- 
straint, who are developing the pattern of 
purpose. Whenever any group of people 
does that, the group brings a new social 
and economic order nearer to realization. 
The new order must be developed because 
one person after another, in himself and 
in his local organization, has brought 
about the discipline and code of effort and 
excellency of work which eventually in- 
sures the development of a new order. 

We have many individual projects in 
the Tennessee Valley. Some of them are 
not very different from projects in other 
parts of the country. We are building 
dams, but the government is building oth- 
er dams that are bigger than ours. If 
our contribution is to be unique, it will 
be because our dams are built more eco- 
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nomically and better and yet with higher 
wages, because we are giving an exhibi- 
tion of social responsibility and imagina- 
tion. For example, we are undertaking 
to manufacture and distribute electric 
power. The Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration is also trying to promote the 
widespread distribution of electric power. 
The Reclamation Service has been doing 
that for 25 years. If the quality with 
which we do our job is such that it de- 
mands respect, if it is humane and has 
judgment and has other good qualities, 
then the TVA program will be strength- 
ening good government. 

Sometimes I think that the manner in 
which people do things is more important 
than what they do. The things people 
do fade away, but the spirit and manner 
in which they do them becomes a part of 
the fabric of human life. In Russia the 
Czars tried to maintain an absolute mon- 
archy. As a means to that end they used 
espionage, cruelty, prison, ruthlessness. 
The object, or the end—the monarchy— 
passed away, and a completely opposite 
type of society emerged. The one thing 
that did last was not the end for which 
the Czars worked, but the means and the 
temper of mind which they employed. So 
the new object takes over the old methods. 

I think you will find in human affairs 
generally that the most enduring things 
are not the ends for which we work, but 
the means by which we achieve those ends. 
In the working out of the TVA, the 
methods we use, the temper we have, the 
sense of responsibility we possess, the 
imagination we use, the self-discipline we 
exercise—all those will build something 
into our organization that may be more 
enduring than the specific objectives of 
building dams and transmission lines. 

As a boy I often walked along the tracks 
of the Great Northern Railroad. I saw 
the old ties that were being replaced, the 
culverts that were being taken care of, and 
I wondered what kind of personality the 
president of the Great Northern Railroad 
was who could keep his fingers on all 
those thousands of things. I thought 
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what a masterful mind he must have to 
keep up with everything in that great 
system. That was simply the imagina- 
tion of a boy. We know that in a great 
organization there is no control of that 
kind. There is delegation and redelega- 
tion of responsibility. It is by a pervad- 
ing morale, and not by the omniscience of 
the chief executive, that excellence in de- 
tail is achieved and maintained. 

Our Board has spent a great deal of 
time in the last few months going over the 
budgets in some detail and looking into 
the expenditures that are being made in 
this far-flung organization. We find cer- 
tain activities of which no member of the 
Board was fully aware. We authorize a 
certain project, and there are many neces- 
sary side issues and expenditures that we 
cannot know about except in a general 
way. We ask the heads of the divisions 
about the details of certain work we run 
across. Sometimes they do not know. 
Sometimes we must go to the person in 
immediate control to find out in detail 
just what is being done. That is true of 
every large organization ; there is no such 
thing as close detail control from the top. 
There is a sort of control in the beginning, 
a kind of process that can be set up, such 
as our employment process. I think we 
have done a fine job in the selection of our 
personnel. I lived very closely with that 
part of the work for the first six months, 
but after the process got started, I had to 
turn it over to others who had worked 
with me. 

We have attempted in the TVA to 
start certain processes and to initiate cer- 
tain attitudes. If we had selected as the 
first 100 employees of the TVA, for ex- 
ample, other types of men than we did, 
there might be an entirely different basis 
for our employment service and a group 
with different incentives. The Board can 
give an initial start by selecting here and 
there certain types of people who in turn 
select others ; so that soon we have an or- 
ganization with a type and personality. 
Sooner or later you reach the point where 
the quality of that organization depends 
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on the attitude of the individuals in it. I 
know but few of you personally. I dare 
say that most of you could do your work 
differently and the Board would not soon 
know about it. You could begin to act 
without imagination and initiative and it 
would be difficult for the members of the 
Board to quickly put their fingers on the 
trouble. The Board has made the mold 
and cast it ; thereupon the organization to 
some extent must form itself. 

Now what Josiah Stamp meant when 
he said it would be 50 or 100 years before 
America could achieve the objectives of 
the New Deal was that in comparison to 
England, his own country, America was 
not mentally prepared for the objectives 
for which it was working. He observed 
in America that when a new administra- 
tion comes in, thousands of public em- 
ployees afte discharged for political pur- 
poses. When a new administration takes 
office in England, hardly 100 people are 
removed for party reasons. There is a 
sense of responsibility in England which 


prevents patronage from ruling there. Sir 
Josiah Stamp compared the level of in- 
tegrity in American municipal government 
with the situation in England where a 
scandal in municipal government is rare, 
and where a scandal in national govern- 


ment is still more rare. A century ago 
English government was then worse than 
ours is today. I have read that when the 
first English railroad was built the graft 
bill was greater than the cost of the rail- 
road itself. There has been a revolution 
there. English public service today is 
probably on a higher plane than private 
business. 

It was this contrast that was in Josiah 
Stamp’s mind. In going through Eng- 
land one feels that quality. I once went 
into a tailor’s shop in London and ordered 
a suit of clothes. When my measure- 
ments were taken the tailor said, “Come 
in next Thursday and try it on.” He 
had never seen me before, he had not taken 
my address, I had given no deposit—yet 
he trusted me. People trust each other 
to a greater degree in England. The same 
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is true in Switzerland. I bought some- 
thing in a store in an out-of-the-way 
Swiss village and gave them American 
travelers’ checks. They used only Swiss 
francs, and did not know the exchange, 
but took my word for what I should pay 
in American money. Swiss merchants 
would accept my check on an American 
bank. That represents a sense of honesty 
and integrity that makes possible a high 
level of public service. 

Here in the TVA we can have a nucleus 
of an American civil service. We have 
a group of people who are not primarily 
watching the clock. Our people are not 
constantly making “alibis.” I think our 
people feel generally that they are doing 
a good job and are wanting to do a good 
job. In this we have something that may 
become significant in the course of Ameri- 
can life. The way in which we are doing 
things here may make a new kind of pub- 
lic service in America. 

I have worked in many organizations in 
the past thirty years—some local, some 
national. I have never worked in an 
organization where I found so many in- 
teresting things happening. The orches- 
tra that played here tonight is an example. 
Take the development of our TVA labor 
policy. You people took hold of it. All 
one needs to do in the TVA is to make a 
reasonable proposal and off the thing goes. 
Take as an example the way in which 
those in charge have made our secretarial 
work something interesting rather than a 
drudgery job. I am proud of that. The 
way Dr. H. A. Morgan has worked for a 
new agriculture and his enthusiasm—that 
is another example. Our young engineers 
who have taken hold of our electrical prob- 
lems are doing creative things. As I talk 
to Mr. Lilienthal’s young men, I realize 
they see something new in electricity. All 
that they want us to do is to keep out of 
their way. There is a good deal of that 
spirit on this job. 

There are some state governments in 
which the administration has gone on for 
50 years without apparently having one 
new idea develop. Isn’t that pitiful? I 
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hope that it will be possible within the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to have a cer- 
tain amount of freedom of action, a cer- 
tain amount of autonomy, which will 
allow a masterful piece of work to be 
done here and there. We have a good 
start toward a creative temper. 

I personally sin in the direction of not 
enough organization. I need support and 
help in that respect. Yet I believe that 
there can be too much organization. I 
think that if a man under you desires to 
express his personality in his own way of 
doing a responsible job (even though you 
may not be wholly in accord with his 
methods), that man may be making a sub- 
stantial contribution and should have a 
reasonable degree of freedom. I believe 
that spirit is essential if the TVA is to 
become a significant institution. The say- 
ing is generally true, “An institution is a 
shadow of a man.” Unless there are 
shadows of many men you will not have 
a very large institution. The American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company has 


committed sins, but there has been qual- 
ity there. When Alexander Graham Bell 
developed the telephone, he took with him 
a man named Theodore Vail. Vail was 
long the spirit of the company, and after a 
career with that company he retired. Later 
when the company got into difficulties 
they had to call this retired old man back. 
The shadow of Theodore Vail still gives 
character to that organization. 

We do not want an organization that 
has only one shadow. There are instances 
in which one man is so dominant that the 
whole organization is patterned after him. 
That means that he is thwarting many 
personalities and that they must fit into 
his machine. I hope that throughout the 
TVA we can have order and efficiency but 
that we can escape from bureaucracy and 
have some autonomy. Whenever a man 
can do his job well, he should have the 
chance to do it and to some degree in his 
own way. I hope that may become a char- 
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acteristic of the TVA. Every one of you 
in an administrative position has an oppor- 
tunity to help or hinder that development 
in your subordinates. In some cases peo- 
ple will take advantage of it. You must 
exercise a rare combination of judgment 
which insists on economy and honesty on 
the one hand, but on the other in giving 
quality a chance to work in its own way. 
To be brief, try to encourage the kind of 
work that will live for a century. As a 
result of perfunctory routine, many of us 
become dissipated in our attentions and 
never get down to our real task. 

We have plans, initiative, and creative- 
ness here, and I think it is reasonable to 
expect that out of the TVA there may 
grow here and there pieces of work that 
will be landmarks. At one time in one 
of our government departments there were 
some men who developed the whole basic 
theory of insect connection with disease. 
These men were working at their regular 
tasks. Dr. H. A. Morgan was associated 
with that undertaking. This represents 
a job of men who were drawing small 
government salaries. They had the idea, 
followed it through, and as a result the 
history of the tropics may be revolution- 
ized. I think it is safe to say that if you 
examine it closely you will find your par- 
ticular job has never been done well. You 
are in a pioneer field, and thoroughness, 
accuracy and persistency will break into 
new territory in that job. I never under- 
take an engineering job but that I find it 
is a new field. You will find also that in 
your own job you have opportunity for 
exploration. 

Because of our selection of personnel 
we have a good opportunity in the TVA 
to make a great contribution to govern- 
ment service and the New Deal. We can 
improve the system of civil service; we 
can try to cut red tape in new ways; we 
can work out labor relations in a new way ; 
in short, we have a chance to make history 
in government. 





THE EFFECT OF PRESENT CONDITIONS ON PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT* 


FLoRENCE M. TEAGARDEN** 


ERHAPS you have heard of the good 

Father Murphy’s Sunday morning ser- 
mon on “The Beauties of Family Life.” 
The sermon was quite inspiring and as 
the parishioners were leaving the church, 
Mrs. Flaherty remarked to Mrs. O’Brien, 
“And wasn’t that the lovely sermon the 
good Father was after giving us this 
morning?” To this Mrs. O’Brien, the 
mother of 13 children, replied, “Sure and 
I wish I knew as little about family life 
as Father Murphy does!” My position 
is much like Father Murphy’s, for al- 
though I am attempting to discuss with 
you the effect of present conditions on 
personality development, yet I must con- 
fess I do not know what the effect is; 
neither for that matter does anyone else. 
To our everlasting disgrace, be it said, 
that after several years of “present con- 
ditions,” we really have no adequate in- 


formation on what is actually happening 


to personality. It is true, we do have a 
few figures on a few cases in a few places. 
Our statistics, however, would not satisfy 
even the veriest tyro. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned if I con- 
fine my discussion largely to illustrative 
material from children’s cases, since that 
is the field in which I am most at home. 
In this field I can say with confidence 
that we do not as yet know what is hap- 
pening because of the present chaos. One 
of our logical first approaches, the United 
States Children’s Bureau, cannot give us 
figures or measures or indices on some of 
the innermost problems of childhood as 
they are being influenced by social and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Statistics on new admissions to mental 
hospitals are equally poverty-stricken as 
regards this point. The most recent fig- 
ures which I have seen fall into one or 
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the other of three groups. Some hospitals 
report an undoubted increase in number 
of new admissions. The superintendents 
of many of these hospitals say, “There is 
every reason for thinking that this increase 
is due to present economic conditions.” 
Another group of hospitals also report an 
increase in new admissions but their super- 
intendents say, “There is no reason what- 
ever for thinking that social or economic 
conditions have anything to do with the 
increase.” Still a third group of hospitals 
report no increase in new admissions. And 
so we find ourselves baffled on another 
line of investigation. 

On the chance of a third possibility, I 
have gone very carefully through the lit- 
erature of the last few years on Person- 
ality. It is true that there are a few re- 
ports on local situations, but I have been 
unable to find anything in the literature 
which gives an adequate answer to the 
question implied in our topic. 

Perhaps you are thinking that, after 
all, our dearth of information on such 
humanly-alike problems is inevitable. You 
may say that such matters are very hard 
to measure. You are quite right in realiz- 
ing the difficulties involved. Both psy- 
chology and sociology have tried for many 
years to find techniques with which to 
measure what is actually happening to in- 
dividuals individually and at the same 
time to show mass trends. This particular 
line of methodological research is engag- 
ing the attention of some research work- 
ers at the present time. Yes, while it is 
difficult to ascertain and measure such 
human phenomena, surely it is not too 
difficult. We have had little trouble in 
finding out how many hogs were killed 
or how much grain was plowed under dur- 
ing the recent Agricultural Administration 
Act. It has been quite possible to tell on 
any date how many adults were unem- 
ployed. We even have figures to tell how 
many individuals are on relief by cities, or 
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by counties, and by months. And yet 
no one is able to tell us how much Perse- 
verance and Courage have increased on 
account of hardship—or whether they 
have. We do not know to what extent 
Self-confidence has been killed off and 
Ambition has been plowed under. 

When some of us saw the announcement 
that the 1935 Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education bore 
as its title “Educational Diagnosis,” our 
hearts leaped within us. “Perhaps,” we 
thought, “at last here is something that 
will tell us what is happening in the field 
of character- and personality-education of 
our children.” Twenty-five chapters there 
are in the book, and yet almost not one 
single word that will help us on our quest 
to find out how present conditions are 
affecting personality development. 

It might be well to call attention at this 
point to a few facts which have been re- 
vealed even though we do not know their 
ultimate significance. For example, the 


Children’s Bureau has just released a re- 
port showing conditions in the field of 


child labor. Newspaper accounts have 
picked up these figures and have stressed 
one aspect which from the standpoint of 
economics is undoubtedly true; namely, 
that over 2,000,000 children are working 
while 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 adults are 
idle. For purposes of our present discus- 
sion, however, the baffling question is not 
so much this distortion of labor distribu- 
tion but rather the personality effects on 
children who are being obliged to work. 
A recent report told of children who were 
standing from 4:00 a.m. until 6:00 p.m. 
in a shrimp canning factory. Those of 
us who are concerned with personality de- 
velopment cannot help fearing about the 
attitudes that are developing in these chil- 
dren. The Children’s Bureau report, re- 
ferred to above, points out that in the 
seven months following the abandonment 
of the N.R.A. codes regulating employ- 
ment, 55 per cent more children, ages 14 
and 15, were certified to work than in the 
whole of the year 1934. Little hope can 
be gleaned furthermore when we consider 
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that after 11 years, we still have only 24 
states which have ratified the National 
Child Labor Amendment. We can guess, 
though we cannot measure, what such 
child labor is doing to personality devel- 
opment. 

One other line of recent investigation 
is raising further questions in our minds. 
I refer to the fact that certain communi- 
ties have been saying for a number of 
years that the schools cannot absorb all 
of the teachers who are being trained for 
school service. Certain investigations in 
local areas are pointing now to the fact 
that the only reason the above statement 
is true is that individual classrooms are 
crowded with pupils far beyond the point 
of effective teaching. In other words, 
if the teacher-pupil load were more near- 
ly what it should be, the problem of over- 
supply of teachers would take on a very 
different light. Here again we do not 
know what is happening to attitudes to- 
ward education, toward teacher-pupil re- 
lationship, and many of the other so-called 
incidentals of education. 

Within the last few days the local papers 
of one of our large cities contained the 
educational report of the local Catholic 
Diocese. The report showed that during 
the current year, 1,228 children had been 
forced, for economic reasons, to change 
their enrollment from a parochial school 
to the public school. Of course, one may 
have his own opinion about the wisdom 
of parochial education; nevertheless, we 
cannot help be concerned about what is 
happening inside these 1,200 children. 
Take the single case of a 10-year-old child 
who all of his life has been taught to think 
that the proper way for him to get an 
education was to go to a Catholic school, 
and who in his school has been receiving 
both secular and doctrinal training. 
Imagine the result on that child of hear- 
ing the question debated in his own home 
and of the final transfer to a school about 
which he may have very erroneous ideas. 
We can only guess what the effect of such 
an experience will be, not only to the child 
but to his family. 
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Social workers have been telling us for 
several years past that one of the signi- 
ficant problems which they are having to 
face in casework is a problem in mental 
hygiene. They tell us that undoubtedly 
hysterical illnesses are quite common 
among men who are unable to secure em- 
ployment. It is not hard for us to under- 
stand why a man who has tried futilely, 
perhaps for several years, to secure em- 
ployment and has failed, would in the end 
grasp upon a very minor physical ailment 
as an excuse for not working. When we 
consider that this has undoubtedly hap- 
pened in many homes and realize that some 
children have spent their entire life span 
under these conditions, we wonder to 
what extent a generation of children may 
be growing up who will imitate such par- 
ental neuroses. 

We hope that very few places in the 
country have experienced the unfortunate 
circumstance which I have heard of re- 
cently in two widely separated quarters. 
In these two places, teachers have asked 
children in their rooms to indicate by ris- 
ing whether their families were “on re- 
lief.” We trust that these are very rare 
cases, but we can easily imagine that where 
they occurred there has been some shrink- 
ing and consequent embitterment in the 
personality of children so humiliated. 

Only time will tell us what has hap- 
pened to the personality development of 
children in homes where economic pres- 
sure has developed impatience on the part 
of parents. It is a fairly common experi- 
ence in children’s clinics to hear parents 
say, “Yes, probably I have been impatient 
with his misconduct and perhaps I haven’t 
tried to understand him as I should, but 
I have had so many other things to worry 
about !” 

We do not have exact enough figures 
to warrant many conclusions in regard to 
the effect of the depression upon prosti- 
tution. Suffice it to say that some city 
police departments are reporting that 
within the last few years prostitutes are 
being recruited from younger girls than 
formerly. 
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If we continue to assume that extra- 
curricular activities in our schools have 
educational value, we are going to have 
another personality and educational depri- 
vation to face. Teachers tell us that many 
children, particularly of high school age, 
are withdrawing from social participation 
because they do not have proper clothes 
to wear. Children in many places are un- 
able to buy and enjoy the school paper or 
the school yearbook, and because they are 
unable to buy them feel unwilling to par- 
ticipate in the activities which they repre- 
sent. I sat in a meeting recently where a 
group of adults very gravely discussed 
the problem raised by a boy whom their 
agency had been supervising for a num- 
ber of years. The boy had recently come 
in to ask whether the agency could suggest 
any way by which he could secure money 
to buy a senior class ring. Surely no one 
would question that the relatively small 
amount of money necessary to buy a class 
ring was a justifiable expenditure for a 
boy who had been worth supervision and 
expense for a number of years and who 
had made a creditable record in high 
school. Surely we have not forgotten that 
when we were 16 or 18 years old ourselves 
we would almost rather have been dead 
than not been able to do or wear the things 
that our contemporaries were doing or 
wearing. 

No one has been able to tell us as yet 
what happens to the religious faith or the 
personality of an individual when a church 
which he has always followed feels obliged 
to tell him that it can no longer help him. 
Many of us have known individual cases 
where such unfortunate people have ac- 
tually renounced their church. 

Our ignorance in this field seems to be 
appalling. The matter is complex and 
yet in all probability we would long ere 
this have found a way to solve the com- 
plex question of building up morale in 
the Democratic or the Republican Party. 
It is true, of course, that the problem is 
one of “intangibles,” and yet science for 
years has been experimenting and with 
some degree of success on methods of 
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measuring such intangibles as fears, so- 
cial attitudes, religious beliefs, and family 
relationships. Perhaps our failure to de- 
velop methods for measuring what is hap- 
pening to personality under present con- 
ditions is an index of what has happened 
to our own personality. We have not 
stopped moaning about conditions but we 
have not made much head-way in getting 
a scientific appraisal of them. 

Having made my first point; namely, 
that we do not know what is happening 
to personality development, I shall proceed 
to talk about what is happening to per- 
sonality development! I shall mention a 
few individual, but nevertheless probably 
common, instances from my own observa- 
tion. No doubt social workers and clin- 
icians the country over have had similar 
experiences. One of the commonest of 
these observations is that in many, many 
families the inability of the husband to 
secure employment has been a matter 
which the wife has not been able to un- 
derstand. Many a husband has com- 
plained that his wife does not seem sym- 
pathetic or understanding when day after 
day he returns home to report “no work.” 
In many instances that we know of, dis- 
cord in the family has arisen over this 
situation. Eventually, of course, the chil- 
dren are likely to take sides with one par- 
ent against the other. The White House 
Conference included as one phase of its 
work a study of 13,000 school children. 
One of the conclusions of the study is to 
the effect that “The externals of home 
life are not nearly so significant as the 
personal relationships within the home.” 
As illustrative of this, I might mention 
an experience which I had recently with 
a girl who had been committed to a train- 
ing school because of excessive delin- 
quency. After testing the girl’s intelli- 
gence and finding it normal, I sat looking 
at her wondering what had gone on in 
her life to make her behave as she had 
been doing. Finally, I said to her, “Mar- 
garet, if you could be in the place where 
you would most like to be in the world or 
could do the thing that you would most 
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like to do, what would be your choice?” 
She looked at me with serious eyes and 
replied, “Be where there are no fights and 
arguments and everybody has a job!” 

It has been a matter also of common 
observation that children have lost faith 
in some of the virtues which we have 
been trying to instill in them. Take the 
one matter of bank savings, for example. 
It is very hard, indeed, to know what to 
say toa child when after bitter experience 
he complains to us, “There is no use sav- 
ing your money and putting it in a bank 
because you can’t get it out again.” In 
this same connection, one wonders what 
is going to happen after the bitter struggle 
which many children have experienced to- 
gether with their parents when years of 
savings put into the purchase of a home 
are lost completely. One rather wonders 
what the right answer is when a disillu- 
sioned youth says, “Oh no, it doesn’t pay 
to try to own your own home. It is bet- 
ter just to rent, and then if you can’t 
pay your rent at least you can move!” 

We have no very adequate figures which 
enable us to make a comparison of juven- 
ile delinquency within the last 10 years 
as compared with the previous 10 years. 
Such figures as we have, however, rather 
lead us to think that probably all forms 
of juvenile delinquency have increased 
with the exception’ of truancy. Many 
reports on truancy indicate that it has de- 
creased recently. The obvious explana- 
tion seems to be that in many districts, 
school attendance is preferable to life at 
home under existing conditions. 

It is very hard to generalize as to the 
effect on personality of reduced budgets 
within the home. Each of us can prob- 
ably think of an instance in which family 
cooperativeness has been increased by the 
necessity of group action in taking up the 
“slack,” so to speak. In some such homes, 
families have been united by the necessity 
of sharing in domestic work and of making 
sacrifices. On the other hand, for each 
of such kind of case we can probably cite 
from our own experience examples of the 
opposite type. Each of us has probably 
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seen family life made tense by a humili- 
ating reduction in standard of living. It 
is possible that this has borne down more 
heavily on families previously in better 
financial conditions than on families that 
have always been accustomed to living on 
the margin of economic security. While 
we do not know the extent to which it is 
true, yet we do know that in many cases 
both children and adults have developed 
fears and sensitiveness which very notice- 
ably affect their approach to people and 
their ways of meeting the world. 

Time does not permit our going into the 
question of the possible effects on per- 
sonality development of malnutrition, al- 
though undoubtedly here is an area of re- 
search which would yield depressing con- 
clusions. Many effects are obvious, if 
not yet measured, in cases where tonsils 
should come out or glasses should be pro- 
cured. We can be sure that the effect 
in all such cases is not positive. No doubt 
some of our Puritan and Calvinistic an- 
cestors who believed in the character value 


of hardship would not feel so if they 
were to come back today. They would 
probably question, as we are, whether 
more people are not being broken by hard- 
ship than are being strengthened by it. 
They would probably fear, as we do, the 
cynicism that is coming from unjustifiable 


deprivation. They would probably la- 
ment, as we do, the fear and lack of con- 
fidence displayed on all sides. They would 
probably realize, as they didn’t in their 
own day, that hardship possesses no char- 
acter value unless it is accompanied by 
victories and that hardship which brings 
about defeat is debilitating in the extreme 
in its effect on character and personality. 

The facts which we have been consid- 
ering certainly present a sorry picture. We 
know something is happening to person- 
ality. We are not sure just what nor 
how much, but we don’t like what we see. 
One feels obliged to offer whatever posi- 
tive suggestions seem at all plausible. Of 
course, the final economic solution to the 
whole question lies outside the province 
of our present consideration. Most of us 
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do not feel qualified to express an opin- 
ion on the optimum methodology of an 
economic system, but we do feel that some- 
how there must be worked out a plan by 
which the good things of life do not de- 
pend on the chance to earn money. Why 
should an ambitious youth be deprived the 
value of a college education for want of 
money? Why should the perfectly rea- 
sonable desire to dress and act and par- 
ticipate reasonably like one’s peers depend 
upon money? Why should the ability 
to enjoy books and music depend upon 
money? We, perhaps, are not the ones 
to give constructive answers to those ques- 
tions, but we feel we have a right to push 
those questions until the ones qualified to 
do so give us a satisfactory answer. 

In my graduate training, a group of 
three or four hundred graduate students 
were thrown into a furor of discussion by 
a question of Dr. William H. Kilpatrick. 
The question was in effect: “If you 
wanted to make sure of the dissemination 
of an idea or an attitude, what would be 
the most strategic point which you could 
find for the dissemination of such an idea 
or attitude?” The discussion conducted 
by Dr. Kilpatrick finally led to the con- 
clusion that the most strategic point for 
such dissemination was our teacher-train- 
ing institutions. I should like to carry 
that idea one step further in an attempt 
at a positive answer to our present ques- 
tion. By this I mean that our teachers 
and our parents must somehow be helped 
to a more positive and constructive phi- 
losophy if our young people are to have 
one. When the children of today are 
living in homes and attending schools 
where adults are distraught, cynical, fear- 
ful, helpless, and hopeless, it is expecting 
too much to think that the rising genera- 
tion will find a satisfactory philosophy. 
I am inclined to think for this reason that 
one of the most constructive things which 
a Religious Education Association can do 
is to devote itself to the question of a 
workable mental hygiene program for 
parents and teachers. At some point in 
his writing, Edwin Arlington Robinson 
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has said, “The world is not a prison house 
but a kind of spiritual kindergarten where 
millions of bewildered infants are trying 
to spell G-O-D with the wrong blocks.” 
Perhaps religious education endeavors 
could be directed toward helping parents 
and teachers pick out the right blocks. I 
cannot be specific in this matter, but cer- 
tainly there is food for thought and ample 
opportunity for program planning from 
this point of view. 

In another field, I believe, something 
constructive also can be done. In this 
particular we shall probably have to work 
more with children than with adults. I 
have in mind a wholesome program of 
relaxation. My thought is not exactly 
that which is usually subsumed under the 
heading of leisure-time activities. I mean 
rather that although we may have an ex- 
hilarating, exciting kind of recreation yet 
we have probably failed miserably in 
teaching people techniques of relaxation. 
Many people today are apparently afraid 
to stop for fear they will have to think. 
Many young people, and I am told even 
some adults, are not satisfied to go to 
one party in an evening, but must go 
from the first to the second and even to 
a third. Many adults seem unable to sit 
down and carry on a high level of con- 
versation or even listen to a sermon or 
lecture without knitting in their hands. 

It would be desirable if we had an ade- 
quate measure of “play age” and of “re- 
laxation age.” We hear much these days 
of measures of mental age but we have 
no way of showing many adults that the 
only way they have of playing would do 
credit to a 14-year-old. Many 20-year- 
olds know no way of relaxation except 
the kind which was satisfying to them 
when they were 12. Certainly we can give 
thought to the development of some avo- 
cational skills which will enable people to 
relax and recuperate without the violent 
expenditure of energy which many seem 
to require today. 

Surely we can begin giving serious con- 
sideration to the inculcation of skills in 
young people by which they will be able 
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to entertain themselves even if they have 
“to think” while doing so. Surely we can 
begin giving young people something with 
which to entertain themselves even when 
absent from the horde. I realize that a 
recreational program as such is almost im- 
possible of adoption or acceptance by an 
adult who wants work rather than recre- 
ation. That is a practical matter which 
must not be overlooked. It is not the 
thing which I have in mind, however, at 
the present time. I am speaking more 
from the point of view of attempting to 
give people skills which they can carry 
around with them by which to occupy 
themselves without at the same time burn- 
ing the candle at both ends. 

One other positive suggestion is prob- 
ably very wide in its scope and applica- 
tion. It is so wide that we cannot at this 
point discuss it in detail. I refer to the 
fact that somehow or another we are 
going to have to build up an acceptance of 
the belief that college education is not 
necessarily a vocational outlet. One of 
the final ramifications may even mean 
drastic changes in secondary school cur- 
ricula as well as in college curricula. A 
proper attitude toward college education 
under changed social conditions and a 
possible modification of college curricula 
will probably go far toward bringing about 
the point mentioned above; namely, ade- 
quate ways of entertainment and relaxa- 
tion. College courses of the future must 
contribute much toward the enrichment of 
mind which will make for enrichment of 
living either in employment or in unem- 
ployment. 

Perhaps my positive suggestions seem 
impractical; maybe they are. Perhaps 
they are only something to shoot at. Per- 
haps my presentation has appeared pessi- 
mistic. If so, I’m sorry. I should like 
to hope, however, that out of the three-day 
deliberations of the Religious Education 
Association on the general theme of “Re- 
ligious Experience in an Unstable World” 
something decidedly constructive will 
come, 





MODERN MENTAL HYGIENE 
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HEN mental hygiene as a move- 

ment was still concerned only with 
the improvement in the care of the feeble- 
minded and the insane, it was not difficult 
to define or delimit the field. With a 
broadening of outlook and interest, which, 
by the way, has outstripped the practice, 
there is an increasing tendency to ask the 
question “What is mental hygiene?” with 
the accent quite emphatically upon the 
“is.” There is also the implication of a 
dare, viz.—tell us if you can. 

The reason for this quizzical implica- 
tion is undoubtedly due to a change in 
emphasis. In mental hygiene of today 
the student is primarily interested in the 
everyday problems of the everyday man, 
or woman. He is going further back into 
the immediate life cycles in order to 
understand the end-results that formerly 
were his chief interest. Also he is being 


more and more impressed with the life 
problems that never reach acute stages, 
that under ordinary circumstances never 
reach the psychiatrist, or the mental hos- 


pital or clinic. He is beginning to feel 
that there is more need for a teacher than 
a physician, an adviser than a judge, a 
friend than an executioner or jailer. 

If we accept the change which has 
taken place in the field of medicine in the 
bodily realm we find some analogies, but 
also some curious differences that should 
be stressed. 

Obviously with the growth in public 
health administration, the purpose of 
medicine as a science rather than an art 
is to accomplish three aims: (1) to 
prevent or eradicate disease; e.g. diph- 
theria, by the wide-spread practice of 
toxoid inoculation; (2) to foster ideal 
growth and development through regula- 
tion of diet, exercise, fresh air, etc., and 
(3) to advise concerning old age—which 
is anticipated as a period of lessened ac- 
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tivity and impaired function. In the field 
of Mental Hygiene the first two aims are 
identical: (1) to prevent acute psychoses 
aud neuroses wherever possible (perhaps 
entirely); (2) to regulate growth and 
development by education; but in (3) 
there is a difference because in the mental 
realm we should expect theoretically no 
impairment or enfeebling but rather the 
reverse. Under an adequate physical 
health programme a man should grow 
indefinitely with reference to his mental 
powers; judgment, serenity, tolerance, 
interest, poise, etc. All these should 
manifest themselves more emphatically as 
we grow older. The fact that they so 
frequently fail to materialize is no indica- 
tion of the error of this opinion but rather 
a sign that our scheme of growing up 
requires looking into. It is rather inter- 
esting to see so many schemes on foot for 
pensioning us off at sixty or fifty-five, as 
if a man’s work were ever done. Surely 
something is wrong when we so blithely 
dismiss a life-work at sixty when it really 
should just begin to show the fruits of 
a mentally healthy upbringing. 

And so we may suggest that modern 
mental hygiene is emphasizing its positive 
rather than its negative aspects. Its aim 
is to increase the efficiency of man, not to 
run a race, nor to run a machine, but to 
run himself. It is looking forward not 
to the day when there will be no problems 
of adjustment but rather to the day when 
these problems will be confined to the 
early years of development, leaving the 
later years for creative and satisfying 
endeavour. 


When medicine turns away from 
therapeusis towards prophylaxis there is 
need for a new technique—to administer 
is the role of the healer but to prevent 
disease the role is changed to that of the 
teacher—propaganda rather than the 
syringe is chosen as the tool. And so in 
mental hygiene the role of the expert as 
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a clinician is fortunately becoming 
obsolete. The clinic, the laboratory, the 
hospital, the home remain as loci for 
study, research and observation but the 
application of mental hygiene principles 
is placed in the hands of a “teacher.” 

But it is increasingly apparent that the 
“teaching” in this field can never be suc- 
cessful if it remains didactic as in ordi- 
nary public education, so-called, where the 
emphasis is placed on the teaching rather 
than on educating. Mental hygiene prin- 
ciples, to be successfully taught, must re- 
sult in application, not in recitation. The 
curriculum embraces the universe, liter- 
ally. Wherein can formal didactic meth- 
ods come to grips with conflicts, fears, 
anger, ambition and even ideas? A plan 
of educating must be devised so that the 
growing child learns how to live, not what 
to live on. 

Just as medicine is dependent upon a 
group of scientific disciplines, physiology, 
bio-chemistry, pathology, etc., so is mental 
hygiene dependent upon a group of con- 
tributory fields: psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, political economy. As these 
fields are enlarged and refined the results 
of the spread of mental hygiene will be 
more and more manifest. 

But in these various branches of study, 
the student should keep in mind the im- 
plications of mental hygiene. Thus in 
psychology a great deal of effort has been 
expended in a most exhaustive analysis 
of the learning process. Much has been 
written on the whole-versus-the-part 
method, insight, conditioning, etc., and as 
studies in narrow aspects of learning 
they are elucidative and provocative— 
but—the picture of a child learning to 
dress or undress by the whole-or-the-part 
method is rather disconcerting to the 
psychological purist if asked to comment 
upon its efficacy. And to say that a child, 
afraid of a periwinkle, has been “‘con- 
ditioned” is to say too little or far too 
much. And, when the Gestalters would 
have us believe that a child who suddenly 
(as far as we can judge) answers “four” 
to “what are two apples and two apples ?”, 
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has manifested insight, we feel inclined 
to say, “and so what?” 


The new trend in research in “learn- 
ing” is toward an evaluation of motives; 
an attempt at gauging the relative in- 
fluence of positive and negative sug- 
gestion; the study of the development of 
aesthetic appreciation; the relation be- 
tween aberrant behaviour and family at- 
titudes; the investigation of the span of 
attention as it pertains to the crystalliza- 
tion of abiding interests; the transfer of 
modes of learning, the resolution of con- 
flicts by set forms of compensatory de- 
vices, etc., etc. 

By means of such studies the rather 
timid or dogmatic, the vague or far too 
clear and concise programmes of mental 
hygiene now in vogue will gradually im- 
prove. A start must be made, the de- 
mand is far too urgent to wait for per- 
fection. In the meantime anyone may 
quarrel with some aspects of any pro- 
gram, but, the physician did not wait till 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood before he let blood and that with 
some gusto; he revised his technique as 
discovery pointed the way. So in mental 
hygiene we await new ideas, new demon- 
strations and in the meantime we do what 
we can to incorporate the pertinent facts 
of scientific contribution into a plan which 
seems all too simple for its tremendous 
task, viz., to teach people to live ad- 
equately to themselves and society. 

Such tendencies in modern mental 
hygiene practice have raised a significant 
problem—that of training the personnel 
to carry out the work. In line with the 
above brief outline it is obvious at the 
present time that a new type of practi- 
tioner is definitely contra-indicated. The 
individual expert is at best only a gesture. 
All of the available avenues for public 
education are potential avenues for mental 
hygiene teaching. The list would cer- 
tainly include public and private school 
teachers, the parent education organiza- 
tions, public health nursing associations, 
social workers, the clergy, the medical 
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profession, judges and probation officers 
and deans. 

Clergymen for centuries have been a 
source of guidance and sympathy in hu- 
man affairs. They would be the first to 
admit that there is still a great deal to 
learn about the regulation of life and that 
early and adequate training would be a 
welcome substitute for later haphazard 
advice. The pediatrician who is alive to 
his responsibilities realizes that his role 
in practice is more important as a regula- 
tor than a prescriber. The teacher to- 
day is impressed with the social implica- 
tions of the task quite aside from cur- 
riculum content. The social worker is 
daily confronted with the necessity for 
educating toward fuller living as well as 
the need for succour, sympathy and relief. 
The parent-educator is pleading for an 
efficient plan of organization and a more 
enterprising scheme for personnel train- 
ing. The school psychiatrist is often too 
busy at present with “problems” to turn 
his attention to educating, where he 
realizes his efforts would be better spent. 


There is no field of human activity 
where mental hygiene does not impinge. 
Because the workers in the field are often 


still inadequately trained and often 
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jejune; because the content is still in- 
complete ; because enthusiasts often claim 
more than they can fulfill, is an indication 
of growth and development, a sign of 
quickening in interest and to the mature 
inquirer this is a healthy sign. 

To summarize briefly the trend in mod- 
ern mental hygiene: (1) There is no 
place in the movement for -isms; the 
endocrinologist, the psychiatrist, the psy- 
choanalyst, the behaviorist all have a con- 
tribution to make in so far as the tenets 
of clearcut demonstration and common 
sense approve. The field is too large and 
the need too great to confine one’s inter- 
est and exclude relevant data because of 
prejudice. Any branch of study that 
contributes to an understanding of the 
mechanism by which we grow up effi- 
ciently and adequately is grist to the mill. 
(2) Emphasis is placed on the positive 
aspect. Life is a challenge, not a series 
of crises. (3) Research should be ex 
post facto and not a priori. The longi- 
tudinal technique of recording data is the 
most desirable. Life histories in vivo 
rather than in mortuo provide the most 
satisfactory data for evaluation, predic- 
tion and education. 





SOME RECENT WRITINGS ON CHARACTER EDUCATION 


A. J. W. Myers* 


HIS PAPER is a report on a few 

of many books examined that have 
been published during the last five years, 
bearing on the theory of religious, or 
character, education. The selection is 
quite arbitrary, due chiefly to the limita- 
tions of time and strength. Much of the 
research was done by two students, to 
whom thanks is hereby tendered. 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


First, it may be well to examine the 
concept of personality, especially as it is 
contrasted with that of character. 

According to West and Skinner** (page 
245), personality “is the impression which 
one makes upon others, and is the result 
of the summation of many elements both 
native and acquired. . . . Personality is 
sometimes used in the sense of an indi- 
vidual’s special mark of distinction from 
his fellows,” or “individuality.” “The 
term ‘character’ refers usually to person- 
ality as it relates to moral strength as de- 
termined by knowledge of the right; 
good attitudes, habits and ideals; and 
strength of will to do the right and to 
resist the wrong.” 

To Walsh (pages 30-33), personality 
“is ... best regarded as the sum total of 
all the physical and mental characteristics 
of an individual, the active and dormant, 
the hereditary and the acquired, the ap- 
parent and the hidden; these belong to 
the individual and all have roles in deter- 
mining his conduct, the latter indicating 
what his make-up is. . . . Personality also 
includes character.” Character most oft- 
en “is used in the same sense as person- 
ality ; that is, to denote the general make- 
up of a person, and especially the traits 
which distinguish one person from an- 
other.” 

Burnham (page 121) writes, “the usual 


*Professor of Religious Education, Hartford 
School of Religious Education. 


definition of human personality is the 
sum total of an individual’s reaction ten- 
dencies.” _ 

He contrasts personality and character 
thus (page 122): “The word person- 
ality represents perhaps to most people 
the degree of richness and fullness of a 
man’s individuality, whereas character 
denotes one’s will power, persistence, and 
the like.” 

Wieman (page 323) writes, “Human 
personality is the total individual system 
of tendencies and media of behavior de- 
veloped and controlled through communi- 
cating with other individuals by way of 
generalized concepts. These concepts 
make possible self consciousness, limited 
imagination, progressive development and 
growing values in social interactions. 
Personality is individuality modified by 
communication.” 

On the other hand, he says (pages 324- 
5): “We may say that character is that 
relatively enduring organization of a per- 
son’s reactions which is the working pat- 
tern of his system of values. It is by 
this organization that the person can be: 
1. identified, 2. dependably interacted 
with, and 3. appraised. . . . Character is 
less accessible to popular interpretation 
and appraisal than is personality, for it 
is difficult to know just what the domi-. 
nant purpose or the cherished value of 
another person is. . . . Character is the 
organization of the totality of the self 
toward a first value.” 

None of these definitions can be said 
to be blindingly clear. A number say 
that personality is a “sum total,” but 
most would agree that the personality is 
precisely not that, if “sum total” means 
an adding together of units. Whatever 
it is, it is not that. 

A rich personality does not necessarily 
imply a strong character. As a rough 
and ready distinction for the man on the 
street, what the person is at the moment, 
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his present habitual response to life, his 
attitudes and actions, is his character. 
Personality includes also his possibilities 
and potentialities, his resources and ten- 
dencies. 

The essential quality of both character 
and personality is a living organism act- 
ing as a unity and organizing or inte- 
grating itself toward definite purposes or 
ends. The degree of integration and 
drive toward its objective is the measure 
of its strength; the character of the goal 
is the measure of its quality. 


THE SOURCES OF PERSONALITY 


The age-old debate is still on as to 
whether heredity or environment is the 
more determinative. 

Denison (page ix) is quite dogmatic. 
“Personality development is due to the 
manner in which he builds his nerve con- 
nections. 

“The fibers of the brain have been dis- 
sected and personality has been shown to 
be a network of neurones connecting the 
various centres in the brain in accord 


with a certain pattern, so that a certain 
stimulus must awaken a certain definite 
response by following the pathway of the 
established connection.” 

This being so, “personality results 
from the interaction of nervous centers, 
viscera, and internal glands,” says Myer- 


son (page 22). “Even from the muscles 
and joints flows an inner stream helping 
to create mood and action.” 
**References are listed in bibliography at end 
of the paper. 
The significance of glands, hemoglobin, 


vitamins, viscera, etc., is a comparatively 
recent study. All will probably admit 
with Burnham (page 21) that “The to- 
tality of these is vastly significant and 
any one of them may assume special 
importance because of symbolic or asso- 
ciated significance.” 

But there is no evidence yet to sub- 
stantiate the extravagant claims of the 
mechanists. Though they are much less 
vocal and absolute in their claims, be- 
coming almost modest during the last 
few years, Burnham’s warning (pages 
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21-22) is timely: “Since our knowledge 
in this field [endocrinology and metabo- 
lism], especially of the relation of endo- 
crine function to personality, is relatively 
small,—great care must be exercised to 
avoid unwarranted inferences.” 

Indeed, recent experiments such as 
those of Franz, Lashley, and Dandy seem 
to show, according to Morrison, that per- 
sonality uses the mechanism of the body, 
and when ordinary processes are inter- 
rupted by the removal even of large 
areas of the brain, other hook-ups are 
effected. 

In the laboratory investigations of 
Franz on cats and monkeys, when the 
frontal lobes of the brain were removed, 
they lost newly acquired learnings but 
“the lost new learnings were acquired 
over again without the frontal lobes, 
whereas the frontal lobes must in some 
way have been concerned in the original 
new learnings, or else the new learnings 
would not have been lost.” (Morrison, 
page 138.) 

When occipital lobes were removed 
from monkeys, and after the shock was 
over, there was “little or no observable 
or measurable disturbance of vision.” 
(Morrison, page 139.) 

Lashley’s experiments with rats in 
maze running, puzzle box, and bright- 
ness discrimination, showed the same gen- 
eral results, namely, that learning comes 
“through the instrumentality of the or- 
ganism as a whole” and “that the brain, 
like other parts of the body, is an instru- 
ment of experience getting and that it 
serves much the same purpose as do such 
mechanical instruments as microscope and 
telescope in the hands of men.” (Morri- 
son, page 141.) 

In the case of man, clinical operations 
must be depended on. Dandy, as Morri- 
son points out (pages 144-5), has re- 
moved all the right hemisphere, both 
frontal lobes, left occipital and lower half 
of left temporal. “All of this cutting 
has been done and left the patient ori- 
ented in time, place, and identity; with 
memory unimpaired; with such school 
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learnings as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic still good... . 

“Surely, all this cutting right and left 
must have erased neural patterns if there 
were any to erase, and indeed have sorely 
impaired intellectual processes proper if 
these were in any sense also brain proc- 
esses.” Of course, after the operation the 
patient was paralyzed on one side. The 
discussion does not include the basal gan- 
glia, injury to which “will put vital func- 
tions themselves out of commission and 
death will ensue.” 

Morrison sums up (pages 153-4) in 
nine theses, the first and seventh of which 
are as follows: 

“The function of the brain and the 
nervous system as a whole is that of re- 
lating the self to the external world and 
coordinating bodily activities as such; 
but the function is purely instrumen- 
ee 

“Self cannot be understood as inhering 
in the organism in either its physical or 
its psychical aspect, nor can personal 
These are 


learnings, nor personality. 
realities, in fact, they constitute the fun- 
damental reality of existence, but they are 


” 


not material... . 

The consensus of opinion is that hered- 
ity gives life with its rich capacities, and 
environment supplies stimulus and op- 
portunity. Sometimes these are very 
meagre, sometimes exceedingly rich. The 
discussion may rest with Walsh’s sum- 
ming up (page 57) as to the richness of 
the heritage of each one: “While ex- 
ceptions undoubtedly occur there is plenty 
of evidence available to justify the belief 
that the majority of us are given an even 
break, that we have at birth all that is 
necessary for the formation of a pleas- 
ing personality.” 

As to the relation between heredity and 
environment he concludes (page 55): 
“Heredity supplies the raw material; it 
is environment which cultivates it, gives 
it its opportunity for realization.” 

One point, however, is often over- 
looked. Environment is not limited to 
the physical. An essential part of envi- 
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ronment is, of course, people, the family 
group, society. Myerson (page 22) 
points out that “each personality becomes 
permeated, created and recreated by the 
feeling, the thoughts and deeds of the 
environment, and the nature of the spe- 
cific environment to which each of us is 
subjected is of great importance in the 
evolution and organization of our na- 
ture.” 

Here, emotion plays its important part 
as it does in all human experience. “Each 
of us,” continues Myerson, “is immersed 
in an emotional pool. In the earlier days 
of our life that emotional pool is the 
home, and the home may create unhap- 
piness, ease, freedom, inferiority feelings, 
fear, rebellion and a dozen and one states 
of feeling of profound importance in the 
determining of the future of the indi- 
vidual. .. . In a more direct and detailed 
way the nature of the emotional life of 
the home, the character of the psycho- 
logical pool, as one may call the home, is 
from all we can see and learn of tre- 
mendous importance as it interpenetrates 
the personality of the child.” 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 

It is important to recognize consciously 
that personality is in continuous process 
of change. Walsh (page 61) says: “Per- 
sonality is, of course, never static; we are 
not the same people now that we were 
say five years ago, nor shall we have the 
same points of view, the same emotional 
intensity, the same personality five years 
hence. The modification grows very 
gradually, and practically imperceptibly.” 

This development should be towards 
self-control, self-organization, integra- 
tion. Burnham (pages 1 and 191) says 
that “the most fundamental characteris- 
tic of normal human personality is unity, 
wholeness, integration. . . . Like growth, 
integration is universal, fundamental, dy- 
namic, modifiable within certain limits; 
unlike growth, it is not periodic, but con- 
tinuous, and persists from childhood to 
senescence.” 

Bridges (page 15) gives much the same 
idea. “Organization is also a process of 
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universal occurrence in personality. It 
means the combination or integration of 
parts into a working whole.” 

It requires constant struggle and re- 
adjustment to maintain a growing per- 
sonality that has unity and wholesome- 
ness. Physical needs and ills, conflicts 
of mind and soul, distracting stimuli, 
scattered interests, and divided ends tend 
to weaken and disintegrate. In order to 
grow and develop in strength and beauty, 
progressive readjustment is necessary in 
the light of increasingly clarified mean- 
ing of life and with unswerving devotion 
to noble purposes. 

THE FUNCTION oF RELIGION 

While religions differ radically in every 
way when they are taken into purview 
from the earliest to the most advanced, 
it is claimed (by Stevens, page 25) that 
“Man’s essential quest is for unity; a 
perfect blending of all the needs, capaci- 
ties, and potentialities of his being into 
a dynamic whole.” 

Religions express themselves in many 


ways but “religion always implies an in- 
terpretation of the nature of reality”; 


says Edwards (page 117) “it involves an 
interpretation of the meaning of the uni- 
verse in terms of its value for human 
life.” 

Coe (page 129) states the case in this 
way: “Whatever else religion may be, 
it is an attempt to make adjustment to 
things as they really are. At its lowest 
terms, it is endeavor to be on the safe 
side; in its higher forms it seeks escape 
from the false appearance of things, or 
it resists the supposedly false beguile- 
ments of impulse, or it becomes devotion 
to and self-identification with that which 
is supposed to have the deepest and wid- 
est validity.” 

Sometimes religion is expressed in 
highly emotional form, but even so it may 
contribute highly to personality. “A host 
of historical examples as well as myriads 
from the common rounds of daily life,” 
says Stevens (page 33), “give eloquent 
testimony that religious experience, even 
in its most extreme emotional form, is 
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capable of producing a new integration 
of personality and of giving a new and 
more creative direction to life.” 

Again Stevens says (page 81): “We 
find that even in the life of primitive 
man, religion as an experience and as a 
serious form of behavior brought the 
beneficial effects by means of which he 
was able to carry on in the midst of situ- 
ations terrifying strange and new. A 
belief in immortality and a conviction 
that by his sacrificial efforts and his form 
of worship he could maintain a sufficient 
rapport with the powers of the world, 
enabled our primitive ancestor to lay the 
broad foundations for a life that would 
become progressively free from anxiety 
and more satisfying in an enduring way.” 

Holman claims (page 220) that “Re- 
ligion has always been the most powerful 
of all available resources in winning vic- 
tory for men in all .. . areas of need. It 
unifies their discordant impulses about 
noble purposes ; it effects satisfying social 
adjustment, both in human and cosmic 
relationships; it gives life meaning and 
value.” 

“The greatest power which religion has 

given to mankind,” says Stevens (pages 
62-63), “has come through the attitude 
toward life which it has developed. . 
It has placed a premium on that attitude 
of mind which enabled the individual to 
find the supreme value in facing life as 
it is rather than denying it or fleeing 
away from it.” 

What has so far been said applies to 
all religions. But, now, what can be said 
for religion at its best? “Religion at its 
highest and best,” according to the Wie- 
mans (page 29), “is the devotion of the 
total self, through search, service and 
adoration, to the highest cause of which 
one is now conscious, providing that cause 
is deemed worthy of the devotion of all 
men and is symbolic of ever higher un- 
explored values.” 

And according to Stevens (page 43), 
“The religious experience at its best pro- 
duces a valuing attitude and emotional 
integration and encompasses an entire life 
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pattern rather than some single part which 
is taken for a whole.” 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF RELIGION TO 
PERSONALITY 


“The Enduring Quest,” says H. A. 
Overstreet (page 116) “is for unifica- 
tion and integration.” 

As Stevens points out (page 78), “The 
failure on the part of an individual to 
acquire adequate perspective with regard 
to the meaning of life and his place in it 
is perhaps one of the most disintegrating 
experiences that can come to him.” 

But, by contrast, he says (page 80), 
“A study of the greatest exponents of 
religion reveals that they possessed per- 
sonalities balanced, yet dynamic, and life 
experience rich with purpose and char- 
acter.” 

Holman (page 231) shows the con- 
trast clearly. “How petty and insignifi- 


cant our little lives seem, and how futile 
and irrelevant our best efforts, until we 
conceive of them as caught up into the 


will and purpose of the Eternal, and thus 
given cosmic meaning and support. Our 
effort, then, for goodness, and for a so- 
cially useful life, is not a lone and quix- 
otic adventure; it is a fulfillment of the 
will and purpose of God. . . . Nowhere 
else can be found such power to unify 
our wayward and scattered impulses, to 
effect the inner organization of personal 
life so that it shall be directed to worthy 
ends as in religious faith. 

“So far as the Christian religion is 
concerned, its central emphasis is cer- 
tainly upon the worthfulness, indeed the 
sacredness, of every personality.” 

Even psychopathic cases may gain unity 
and balance through religion by its “glow- 
ing ideal.” “After psychotherapy has ex- 
posed the hidden conflicts and uprooted 
the submerged mechanisms which caused 
the disintegration,” says Stevens (page 
125), “religion may step in to give value 
and meaning to man’s attempts at per- 
sonality reconstruction, to place at the 
center of his life a glowing ideal which 
in its attainment will involve a creative 
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and complete expression of every capacity 
he possesses, and to develop his sense of 
unity and wholeness without which life 
is but a running about.” 

Unification may be brought about on 
a higher or lower plane. In Murphy’s 
study of primitive man he found (page 
332) that “The highest forms of unifica- 
tion appear to be those in which the ut- 
most variety and richness of the personal 
life are accompanied by the closest unity 
or harmony with the ultimate Reality 
which is moral and spiritual, and in some 
sense, personal. The quest is unending; 
but with each successive, and ever richer, 
more differentiated unification, there is 
attendant happiness and peace.” 


The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, through the work of Harts- 
horne and May, finds the essential quality 
of character in integration. Accepting 
the functional view, Hartshorne holds 
that the contribution of “the religious or 
cosmic function” is to supply that “larger 
environment in relation to which true 
social function becomes meaningful.” 
This religious or cosmic function, he con- 
tinues, “stands for the vast perspectives 
of time and space and for the enduring 
values to which the human mind is re- 
sponsive. To this mental world, adjust- 
ments are actually made just as they are 
to the immediate physical environment or 
to the demands of the appetites. From 
the standpoint of an infinite observer, the 
life of the individual may be interpreted 
in terms of his functioning as a part of 
a realm of growing values in terms of 
which all else is judged as worthy or 
unworthy.” 

Religion, according to several writers, 
supplies the great desideratum. For these, 
let the Wiemans speak (pages 29 and 
37): “Religion, then, is the process of 
organizing the self around and towards 
the highest values. The total self must 
be involved if the highest values are to 
be promoted and realized.” .. . 

“What religion can do in service of the 
other activities of human living, and do 
in a superior way, is to orient the indi- 
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vidual and the group toward whatever 
reality they are able to discover as hav- 
ing highest worth. By orient we mean 
to turn personalities towards this reality 
by seeking fuller understanding of it, by 
serving it in every possible way, and by 
appreciating it. Hence the function of 
religion is to orient human living toward 
the supremely worthful. This is the 
functional significance of devotion and 
value.” 


“There can be no mightier motivation 
in dealing realistically with one’s prob- 
lems, and achieving a happy adjustment, 
than the possession of a dominant purpose 
which one is convinced is also the pur- 
pose of God.” 

John Macmurray (page 33) makes 
these claims for Christianity in reference 
to personality. Christianity saves men 
from the fear of death which “is the fear 
of life in which death is the ultimate dan- 
ger.” He says the only other ways are 
by descending to the animal level or by 
illusion. 

Christianity makes possible, he feels 
(page 60), a community of persons. “It 
is thus in the fact of mutuality, of friend- 
ship, of communion between man and 
man, that we must discover the core of 
religion. It is those fully personal re- 
lationships—independent as they are of 
changing conditions, because they are not 
forms of cooperation for particular pur- 
poses—that the eternal substance of per- 
sonality is found.” This is possible only 
through the “love motive.” 

But, he continues (pages 58-59). “the 
integration of man with man is itseli only 
part of the integration of man with the 
world, and‘it is an inseparable part. This 
is the:simple reason why the idea‘of Man 
cannot ‘be substituted te the iden = 
God.” - 

In all of this it is important to note 
that Macmurray differentiates real Chris- 
tianity sharply from “pseudo-Christianity 
which divorces idealization from its ex- 
pression in action, and becomes: tomantic 
and sentimental” ‘(page 91). It follows 
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that “perhaps the difference between 
Christianity and Communism which is 
most widely felt centres round the idea 
of the significance and value of the indi- 
vidual” (page 94), and “the defect of 
Communism is its ignoring of that aspect 
of human life which is grounded in the 
love-impulse” (page 86). 

From this sketchy and inadequate sur- 
vey—for the field is very large—sections 
on the contributions to personality claimed 
for prayer and other religious practices 
are omitted because of the limits of space. 
In addition to writings on theory, other 
valuable data are being discovered by 
psychiatrists, social workers, practicing 


psychologists, and religious educators. 
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THE PLACE OF CHURCH AND SCHOOL IN CHARACTER 
EDUCATION* 


Epita M. Quick** 


EFORE considering the matter of a 

program of character education we 
need first to look back over the three cen- 
turies of American education in order to 
trace our problem back to its source. It 
is a well known fact, even among those 
whose knowledge of the earlier days is 
limited to tales from the lips of grand- 
parents, that morals and religion played 
a much more prominent part in the cur- 
riculum and program of the school of 
former days than at present. McGuffy’s 
reader, that educational classic of the 
nineteenth century, was full of moral pre- 
cepts and religious concepts. Its colonial 
predecessor—the hornbook—was made up 
of passages from the Bible, together with 
extracts from the catechism. The Bible 
was literally and almost exclusively the 
textbook of our Puritan ancestors. Our 
first schools were colleges established pri- 
marily for the training of the clergy, ele- 
mentary schools following largely to meet 
the need of preliminary preparation for 
these same colleges. Even in the colonies 
in which church and state were less com- 
pletely identified than in the theocracy of 
New England, the religious motive fur- 


*This is. the second part of.a. paper by Miss 
Quick on. the relations: between church and 
state in character education. The. first part, 
dealing with the philosophical outlook for 
.character education, appeared’ in’ RELIGIOUS 
EpucatTion, January, 1936. This part suggests 
a program for character education. 


**Executive Secretary of the Syracuse, New 
York, Council of Churches. 


nished not only the stimulus but the cur- 
riculum of education. 

As is well known, all of this was grad- 
ually changed in the progress of time. 
Beginning with the fight in New England, 
led by Horace Mann, for the separation 
of church and state in public education, 
the church was compelled to withdraw 
officially from its position of control. It 
continued, however, to play a large part 
in education through its pioneering in the 
field of secondary education, and even to- 
day has large holdings in institutions of 
high school and college grade. 

Within the church proper, at least in 
the Protestant branch, the Sunday school 
movement developed during the eight- 
eenth and flourished during the nineteenth 
centuries, rendering great service to char- 
acter building, in spite of its defects, 
which have been unfairly overemphasized 
by some who insist upon evaluating the 
movement against the background of the 
twentieth century instead of its true his- 
torical setting. It is no fore jist to con- 
demn the Suriday school‘ moverhent from 
the standpoint’ of ‘modérn‘ religious ‘éedu- 
catiorial standards than it is ‘to’ treptidiaté 
the public schools of colonial days in the 
light of twentieth century psychology:and 
educational methods. Called schools, the 
professional status of the former was 
limited from the beginning by a volunteer 
system of untrained teachers: and ‘by lack 
of financial support and equipment. Their 
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methodology was like that of their con- 
temporaries in public education, applied 
to a curriculum made up of the Bible and 
the catechism instead of the three r’s. The 
Sunday school did not pretend to be an 
institution for religious education. Com- 
bining the terms religion and education 
is a concept new to our own century. It 
was an agency for Christian fellowship 
and its two primary aims were evangelism 
and indoctrination. It undoubtedly served 
its purpose well in transmitting to each 
oncoming generation the spirit and or- 
ganized efficiency of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. 

Catholicism, in the meantime, from a 
small beginning, has, in spite of its setting 
in a predominantly Protestant society, de- 
veloped steadily in numbers and power, 
until today the Roman Church has a large 
and very influential place in the social, 
political, economic and educational phases 
of American life. Its religious and edu- 


cational philosophy requires a parochial 
school system, the assumption being that 


religion is so inherent in all of life that 
it can be perpetuated from generation to 
generation only by means of an educa- 
tional system controlled by the church. So 
basic and dynamic is that conviction that 
adherents of the faith are willing to sup- 
port church schools at tremendous cost, 
rather than run the risk of loss to the faith 
by sending their children to the public 
schools. The validity of this assumption 
is attested by a news item recently appear- 
ing in one of the daily papers of Washing- 
ton, D.C. It was a report of a field secre- 
tary of one of.the minor Protestant sects, 
in which an ‘impassioned appeal was made 
to the adherents of his church to establish 
and patronize more parochial schools of 
their faith for the sake of denominational 
self preservation. He stated that over 
fifty percent of their children, it was found, 
who attended the public schools, were lost 
to their church. This is not in accord, 
however, with Protestantism asa whole, 
whose policy is belief in and support of 
public education, as our greatest democra- 
tizing agency, whose secular program 
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should be not supplanted by but supple- 
mented by their own religious program of 
interpretation. The relative rate of growth 
of organized Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism would seem to indicate that the lat- 
ter’s policy was more effective than that 
of the former, at least from the standpoint 
of self-perpetuation. But we are inter- 
ested here not in “churchianity” but in 
character education, to which church mem- 
bership statistics have no relation. 

What was happening in the public 
school during these two centuries, while 
the Protestant Church was concerned 
chiefly over evangelism and organizational 
expansion and the Catholic Church over 
indoctrinating each new generation and 
holding it by means of ritualism centering 
around the symbolic and the mystical? 
The curriculum has become almost com- 
pletely secularized and the business of 
morals and religion has been shifted over 
to home and church. Now, the home, 
which has always been the basic institu- 
tion for moral and religious training, it is 
generally acknowledged, is the chief cas- 
ualty of our modern materialistic age, and 
if it has not actually disintegrated, it has 
at least turned over a large percentage of 
its old functions to the school and the 
church. 

Whether the church can carry this tre- 
mendous load of responsibility and serv- 
ice is a matter of serious doubt. Surely 
Protestantism cannot begin to do so under 
its present state of divided organization, 
scattered resources and. duplication of 
effort... To be sure, some progress has 
been. made during the opening. years of 
the twentieth century in meeting the needs 
of. the new. day, The leading Protestant 
denominations have applied. the scientific 
mood and method of study to the Sunday 
school;“and finding it quite inadequate, 
have launched the new profession of re- 
ligious education. They: are, both through 
separate and cooperative efforts, erideavor- 
ing to apply the most approved findings in 
the field of psychology and teaching tech- 
nique to their recognized task of character 
building. One of their chief handicaps is 
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financial limitation due to lack of convic- 
tion and support on the part of the laity. 
A second strongly deterrent factor, as has 
already been indicated, is lack of unity of 
effort. The present great economic crisis 
may be the impetus forcing them to pool 
resources and programs, resulting in ulti- 
mate good. The moral support and coop- 
eration of the public school, which is nec- 
essary for the accomplishment of the task 
common to both, can be elicited only by a 
united Protestantism. There is very defi- 
nite prospect of unification of effort in the 
missionary program of these denomina- 
tions, resulting from the very recently 
issued report of the Layman’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry. This prospective revo- 
lutionary step is quite likely to be followed 
by a similar procedure in the second ma- 
jor responsibility of the church—religious 
education. 

We should now examine the church’s 
present-day program more in detail. Some 
church leaders would relegate the Sunday 
school to the scrap heap, along with out- 
worn doctrines and other traditional prac- 
tices, feeling that it is inherently incapable 
of contributing to the solution of educa- 
tional problems. Others feel that there 
are certain advantages in the Sunday 
school—such as the day of the week on 
which it meets, its connection with the 
local church with its family and commu- 
nity relationships, and even its volunteer, 
gratuitous teaching service—all. stimu- 
lated by the spirit of Christian fellowship. 
An effective system of semi-professional 
volunteer leadership for the Sunday school 
is quite within the range of possibility. 
Church boards of education are conduct- 
ing leadership training programs on a 
large scale, with marked results in the im- 
provement of educational standards. 

The change in terminology from Sun- 
day school to. church school indicates a 
broadening conception of the educational 
program of the new day. It includes with 
the one hour per week of more or less 
formal teaching procedure, young people’s 
societies, mission bands, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs in a comprehensive project. It. first 
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tries to evaluate each separate denomina- 
tional, interdenominational and undenom- 
inational agency in the light of its religious 
educational aims, programs and _ tech- 
niques, and then tries to weld them into a 
single inclusive program of training for 
each age group of pupils. The resulting 
combination provides, at least theoretic- 
ally, an all-around experience for the pu- 
pil, dominated by and permeated with 
Christian idealism. Dr. Cabot’s famous 
classification of life’s experiences, in his 
book, What Men Live By, into work, 
play, love and worship is covered by such 
a comprehensive church program. The 
weakness of the church’s character build- 
ing effort of the past three decades has 
been due, not to lethargy and indifference, 
but to multiplicity of uncoordinated and 
scattered agencies, each approaching the 
task from its own angle of vision and 
limited purpose. Propaganda and organ- 
izational promotion have blinded their vi- 
sion of a common purpose—that of build- 
ing Christian character in individual boys 
and girls. The fact that this weakness is 
being increasingly recognized is a hopeful 
sign. If now the Protestant churches 
bring about a federated, if not a united, 
impact upon moral and spiritual illiteracy, 
results may begin to be produced. 


The relatively new movement of week- 
day religious education should be included 
in any general survey of church activity 
in character building. Those whose psy- 
chological viewpoint is disparaging to the 
direct method in character education would 
place little confidence in an artificial life- 
situation set up for an. hour a week, in 
which to teach religion. Those who, be- 
lieve that there is value in directed, wor- 
ship experiences and in “lifting. into con- 
sciousness the principles upon which right 
living is based” feel that week-day classes 
in religion have some distinct advantages 
over other church directed programs of 
religious education. When conducted on 
an interdenominational basis, they give 
pupils a broader experience of Christian 
fellowship than is possible in the. local 
church; they provide certain advantages, 
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too, in associating in the child’s mind reli- 
gion with everyday life. It is felt also that 
the fundamentals of moral and religious 
training, acceptable to the cooperating re- 
ligious bodies, furnish the most wholesome 
religious concepts. 

Week-day religious education is op- 
posed from two points of view: the first 
is held by those who identify religion with 
creedal indoctrination, and try to invoke 
the law against it on the grounds of its 
constitutional violation of separation of 
church and state. Such objection was 
raised by the Free Thinkers Society of 
New York State recently ; their case was 
carried to the state supreme court and 
lost. The other objectors are within the 
public school system. They believe in 
ethical training without religion, usually, 
as with the first class of objectors, identi- 
fying religion with creedal indoctrination. 
Such persons, denying the necessity of the 
religious impetus in moral training, com- 
pare the efficiency of the public school 
with the inefficiency of the church-con- 
ducted program very much, of course, to 
the disadvantage of the latter. The only 
way in which the church can meet this 
objection is by continuing to maintain the 
essential importance of its unique contri- 
bution—the religious factor—and by prov- 
ing that the program for which it asks 
public school time is equal educationally 
to that of the public school itself. Such 
proof can be furnished only in a system of 
cooperative effort backed by financial sup- 
port providing adequate equipment and 
highly skilled, specifically trained teachers. 
We can name several cities in the United 
States where such proof is available and 
an extensive system of week-day religious 
education is being conducted. 

We have thus far directed our inquiry 
toward the place of the church in a pro- 
posed program of character education. 
We now turn to the other agency to be 
considered—the public school. 

It has already been suggested that the 
scientific method of approach is in danger 
of acting more as a deterrent than an im- 
petus to the movement. We cannot re- 
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frain here from reference to a delightful 
bit of satire on this modern worship at the 
shrine of research, entitled “Research for 
a Chair,” which appeared in a recent num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly. It is an ac- 
count of the statistical proceedings cover- 
ing a period of two years, which a library 
board lugubriously conducted in consider- 
ing the requisition submitted by the li- 
brarian of the juvenile department for a 
dozen new chairs. Whether the chairs 
which finally were provided were enough 
better to justify the delay caused by the 
scientific investigation, was a matter of 
serious doubt. Public education should 
proceed to build a more extensive and in- 
tensive program to meet an urgent need, 
without waiting till psychologists come to 
an agreement as to just what ethical char- 
acter is and how it is to be produced. It 
is entirely likely, of course, that an in- 
creased emphasis upon ethical character 
is the thing which would make modern 
religious education effective. 

First, ethical character as of major im- 
portance should be raised into a primary 
objective in the consciousness of school 
administrators and teachers. The very 
awareness of a purpose and a need some- 
how finds expression in action. 

Point of view and skill in this phase of 
education should enter into the training 
and selection of teachers. There are some 
instances in which this is already the case, 
as, for example, the following statement 
indicates: “In the public schools of Win- 
netka, Ill., there is a faculty of one hun- 
dred men and women, chosen partly with 
the hope that they might be able to con- 
tribute, both in theory and practice, to the 
field of character education.” 

Back of selection of teachers is the mat- 
ter of training of teachers. What should 
a program of teacher training contribute 
to the cause of character education? A 
report of the Commission of Character, 
Moral and Religious Education of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, of the year 1929, deals with the 
question, “Are Teachers Prepared to Give 
Moral Training?” In this report we find 
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that “During the early years of the normal 
school movement, many general cultural 
subjects were included in the course of 
study for the sake of the teacher herself. 
There was great emphasis upon the per- 
sonal, moral character of the teacher as an 
influence upon the lives of pupils whom 
she was to teach. As the study of educa- 
tional method and technique advanced and 
many new studies were added, the old 
cultural courses, including philosophy, 
were eliminated. Likewise, mention of 
the moral character of the teacher as a 
vital factor in efficiency and success be- 
came an item of the past.” It is evident, 
from this report, that direct and indirect 
preparation for character training has 
steadily declined until it has been prac- 
tically eliminated from the teacher training 
systems of the United States. Says the 
report, further: “The rank and file of the 
teachers of the United States are going 
with their certificates of graduation from 
the normal schools and colleges of the 
nation into their classrooms without ac- 
quaintance with this important teaching 
material, and with no reasoned judgments 
with reference to the ethical problems of 
our democratic citizenship.” 

So long as this condition obtains we 
can expect no leadership for a character 
education program. One of our crying 
needs is a reintroduction into our normal 
schools and colleges of courses which deal 
forthrightly with moral and ethical prob- 
lems. A philosophy which establishes 
foundations for a religious interpretation 
of physical science should be required, and 
Christian ethics should undergird the cul- 
tural and aesthetic phases of ‘the curricu- 
lum, here at the very heart of our educa- 
tional -system.. : 

So far as the Sulenien of io 
ter education in: the schools is concerned, 
the limitations placed -upon this paper 
would prohibit a detailed study. As to the 
curriculum, it is already rich in character 
building elements ; little would need to’ be 
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added, if present content were properly 
emphasized and skillfully handled by 
teachers having a passion for ethical val- 
ues. An excellent illustration of such 
possibilities is given by S. A. Courtis in 
an article appearing in a recent number of 
ReEticious EDUCATION magazine, entitled 
“Character Training and the School Cur- 
riculum.” In describing a certain school- 
room project, he said “The teacher in this 
case found not only ethical but religious 
interpretations in the story of Joan of 
Arc. . . . If one may not teach religion 
in the public schools, at least there is noth- 
ing to prevent the use of truths and forces 
of religion without the conventional forms 
and names.” 

The socialization of the school program 
greatly enriches the field of opportunity 
for building ethical values in the most 
powerful and permanent phase of educable 
experience—namely conduct. Extra-cur- 
ricular activities such as athletics, hobby 
and other clubs, civic leagues, student gov- 
ernment and traffic patrol organizations all 
furnish life situations in which ethical 
conduct patterns may be constantly en- 
couraged and maintained. 

We have tried in the foregoing pages to 
face frankly the question of the place of 
church and school in character education. 
The treatment has been necessarily super- 
ficial and merely suggestive, and distinctly 
limited in that it has had to omit such 
other important factors as the home, the 
cinema and the radio. The first of these 
has complicated the problem by abdicating 
its primary position of responsibility, the 
other two by becoming less positive than 
they might be in proportion to their :iri- 
creasingly influential places in the~situa- 
tion. However successful church and 
school may be in accepting the challenge 
and meeting: their share of the obligation, 
their contributions would be seriously 
limited by the weaknesses of the modern 
home and the continued commercialized 
control of cinema and radio. 





HOW EFFECTIVE IS RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN MEETING 
THE PRESENT SITUATION ?* 


Within the Protestant Churches 


Frank M. McKissen** 


HE MOST truthful answer to this 

question is, “We do not know.” A 
limited amount of measurement and test- 
ing has been undertaken in the field of 
religious education. The main result of 
such activity has been the discovery that 
we are not as yet in possession of the un- 
derstanding and instruments that enable 
us with any degree of certainty to ascer- 
tain that some procedures in religious ed- 
ucation are more effective than others. We 
are increasingly inclined to agree with 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, who stated some 
years ago that “the educative process is 
an inner process far removed from the eye 
of the superficial observer and unknown 
to the slothful and ignorant.” Little is 
known conclusively about the actual re- 
sults of religious education. This is due, 
among other things, to the difficulty in 
determining suitable norms or criteria of 
evaluation, the complexity of the char- 
acter development process, and the prob- 
lems involved in measuring accurately 
causal factors with respect to outcomes. 
These difficulties and limitations should 
not deter us from attempting to evaluate 
as best we may the effectiveness of cur- 
rent religious education. 

What religious education are we at- 
tempting to study? There is a wide va- 
riety of practices in the field. Religious 
education occurs in many different forms 
and with varying degrees of conformity 
to recognized educational ideals and 
standards. By what criteria is effective- 
ness to be judged? Further, what is 
meant by the present situation? Discus- 
sion would seem to be fruitless until some 
decision is made with respect to these 
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questions. Without attempting an elabo- 
rate interpretation of criteria we might 
suggest that religious education is ap- 
proaching effectiveness at least when it 
aids the individual to achieve an ever more 
integrated, functioning personality and 
when it guides individuals and groups 
into active participation in improving so- 
ciety. Religious education in the Chris- 
tian sense is effective when this develop- 
ment of personality finds its center in the 
spirit and teachings of Jesus and when the 
improvement of society moves toward the 
realization of the Kingdom of Love and 
Righteousness. The “present situation” 
has already been interpreted realistically, 
primarily as one that in an unusual man- 
ner makes difficult the enrichment and 
integration of personality and that increas- 
ingly makes impossible the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. 

The evaluation we are concerned with 
is limited primarily to the Protestant 
church. How effective is the total Pro- 
testant program of religious education? 
Without adequate measuring instruments 
widely applied, and lacking in any superior 
ability to evaluate without them, one is 
forced to fall back upon such study and 
observation of practice as he may have 
engaged in. How effective is religious 
education in general? Such an inquiry 
cannot be very revealing. As most of us 
already know it appears to be quite gen- 
erally ineffective. Not a great deal seems 
to happen by way of personality develop- 
ment and by way of significant participa- 
tion in improvement of society as a re- 
sult of religious education in the typical 
church. This applies to the total church 
program of life and work. Many will 
recall that a few years ago several hun- 
dred ministers and directors of religious 
education were asked the question, “Do 
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our churches today teach and preach a 
religion that can effectively influence con- 
duct and character?” Twenty-eight per 
cent answered “‘yes” ; about forty per cent 
answered “no,” and thirty-two per cent 
gave qualified answers. 

As one reviews critically the conditions 
affecting the educational work of average 
churches he recalls factors that seem to 
render rea! education almost impossible ; 
limitations of time, untrained leaders, ir- 
regular attendance, lack of parental coop- 
eration, meager curricula, miserly finan- 
cial support, provincialism, sectarianism, 
and traditionalism. To mention these 
conditions is simply to rehearse factors 
that occasion on the part of all of us at 
least periodical feelings of hopelessness 
over religious education in the majority 
of local churches. One is compelled to 


confess that even under such conditions 
the unexpected often takes place, person- 
ality growth is significantly stimulated, in- 
dividuals and groups are guided into 
worthwhile enterprises in improving soci- 
Yet these instances appear to be the 


ety. 
exception rather than the rule. 

Possibly a more pertinent question for 
us is this: can religious education as we 
find it at its best bring about personality 
development and arouse and guide indi- 
viduals and groups to effective participa- 
tion in social betterment? Here one is 
called upon to evaluate cases of outstand- 
ing work which, in so far as they repre- 
sent vital, dynamic religious education, it 
is hoped might become typical of the ma- 
jority of church educational programs. It 
is when one comes into contact with such 
instances that his hopelessness is changed 
into hopefulness. One truly discovers as 
he examines critically an increasing num- 
ber of leaders who.are engaging in edu- 
cational procedures that are unquestion- 
ably effective in facilitating personality 
enrichment and integration. One finds a 
growing number of. local churches in 
which portions of the membership at least 
are sharing significantly in efforts to make 
society more Christian. 

Here, for instance; are primary chitown 
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in a local church whose leadership is con- 
cerned to develop them in understandings 
and attitudes that lay the foundations for 
Christian brotherhood and peace. Parents 
and the minister are asked to share with 
the department staff in laying plans, di- 
recting the progress of the group, and in 
evaluating outcomes. Those identified 
with this unit of experience in peace edu- 
cation and those permitted to observe are 
convinced that something dynamic and 
creative is happening, not only to the chil- 
dren but also to the parents. Peace is 
considered not as something abstract and 
remote from the immediate lives of the 
children, but as something intimately iden- 
tified with their daily experiences. Their 
attitudes toward other children outside 
their homes, church, community, and na- 
tion are concretely dealt with; their atti- 
tudes toward their toy cannons and tin 
soldiers are studied (and more significant- 
ly the attitudes of parents toward these 
playthings must be dealt with) ; expres- 
sions of good will and the exchange of 
letters and gifts with children of other 
races and nations are undertaken. As a 
result of it all, one has the feeling that 
something creative and significant is hap- 
pening. 

Again, here is a group of junior high 
school youth who engage in a study unit 
on “Meet Your United States,” in which 
they examine the conditions affecting the 
lives of the minority and underprivileged 
groups in the United States. Investiga- 
tions are made, committee reports are pre- 
sented, courses of action-are considered, 
projects of action are inaugurated, and 
the findings of the group are shared with 
parents and other adults of the church.: 
Lives of individual children are enriched. 
and some form of participation in improv- 
ing the social order is engaged in. -In an- 
other church there is a frank recognition 
of the fact that the typical activities of 
the educational program, worship, class 
discussion, social fellowship, are proving 
quite ineffectual in aiding the integration 
and development of certain personalities 
within the high school group. These for- 
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mal activities are supplemented by per- 
sonal counseling and in some cases by 
skilled psychiatric treatment. These newer 
technics of guidance and development give 
promise of rendering the program of re- 
ligious education vastly more effective, if 
personnel capable of using them properly 
can be developed and made available. 

In another local church the limitations 
of the preaching-worship service of the 
Sunday morning as an adequate program 
of adult education are recognized. Means 
of increasing the amount and improving 
the nature of adult religious education are 
sought. Sunday evening informal dis- 
cussion groups, meeting in homes, with 
various resource persons present are 
decided upon and there follows an adult 
educational experience that is superior to 
anything that has ever happened in that 
local church. It does not yet appear what 
the individual and group outcomes of such 
activity shall be. Or, perchance, it may 
be a “church night” program or an “acad- 
emy of adult education” that serves to en- 
list hundreds of adults and young people 
in local churches to study and discuss 
vital issues of personal and social religion. 

In searching for cases that promise in- 
creasing effectiveness in current religious 
education one does well to consider the 
emerging Protestant youth program. The 
field of youth education and action in this 
country can be diligently searched to re- 
veal nothing that compares with this pro- 
gram in comprehensiveness, vitality, and 
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significance. It is just in its beginning but 
enough activity has already occurred to 
reveal in this movement the possibility of 
one of the most significant experiment in 
creative education this generation has 
witnessed. One scans the field of secular 
education in the United States in vain to 
discover anything as vital and realistic 
as this program, “Christian Youth Build- 
ing a New World.” The fact that already 
vigorous opposition to it from various 
quarters has arisen would seem to testify 
to its realistic and promising nature. If 
the plans of the leaders in this movement 
to have Christian youth throughout the 
nation consider and take action with re- 
spect to such issues as peace and war, eco- 
nomic systems, race relations, nationalism, 
personal religious experience, liquor, 
home-building and parenthood, can be car- 
ried forward with even a fair degree of 
success, surely Protestant religious educa- 
tion is making an approach to effective- 
ness. 

It is when one looks beyond the general 
practice in local churches and denomina- 
tions, rises above the “mass” of religious 
education, to view these increasing in- 
stances of creative, dynamic education that 
he grows hopeful over the possibility of 
rendering religious education effective. 
Let these types of educational activity be- 
come more universal and the program of 
the church will be able to cope with the 
conditions of the present situation and 
of any situation that may arise. 


Within the Jewish Group 


IsrRAEL S. CHIPKIN* 


HE SIMPLE and direct answer to 

this question is that religious educa- 
tion within the Jewish group is effective 
in meeting the present moral, social, eco- 
nomic or political situation for some peo- 
ple and not for others. It is hardly a 
satisfying answer, for it is equivocal and 


*Educational Director, Jewish Education Asso- 
ciation, New York City 


not very informative. The degree of et- 
fectiveness would have to be measured in 
terms of the point of view or the objec- 
tives of the one group or the other. There 
is no doubt that those who approach re- 
ligious education with a view to authori- 
tarian, disciplinarian, supernatural and 
other worldly values, can point to a certain 
measure of success among children as well 
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as among adults. It may be easier to fos- 
ter the status quo than to advocate change. 
Yet this group has not been completely 
successful in stemming radical or even 
violent change, in preventing injustice and 
violence, or in removing their causes in 
this world and in this day. 

On the other hand, those who approach 
religious education with a view to ration- 
alistic, idealistic, spiritual, scientific, prag- 
matic and this worldly values are exceed- 
ingly critical of, and at times even de- 
spondent over, the meager results obtained 
through present aims and methods em- 
ployed in religious training. They ask 
the question, How is religious education 
helping to retrain the moral and social 
outlook of the individual and his way of 
life so as to bring about a changed soci- 
ety where the causes of present injustice, 
violence and distress may be removed ? 

The writer has been asked to report on 
achievements of religious education with- 
in the Jewish group. Speaking generally, 
they fall within the same categories and 
are subject to the same evaluation as all 
religious education. To be specific, how- 
ever, an attempt will be made here to an- 
alyze and present briefly the answer to 
the following three questions: (1) What 
are the problems or objectives in the pres- 
ent world situations? (2) How effective 
has Jewish education been in solving these 
problems? (3) What have Jewish edu- 
cators been trying to do? 


PROBLEMS AND OBJECTIVES IN THE PRES- 
ENT Wortp SITUATION 

What are the problems or objectives 
in the present world situation? Are they 
so very different from those which con- 
fronted other generations in their days? 
Hardly. Some of them may be found in 
the pages of Jewish history. Formulated 
in terms of our own day, they may be 
classified as (1) general problems, and 
(2) Jewish problems. Under general we 
may include (a) the problems of economic 
reconstruction and readjustment, which 
include objectives such as social justice 
and self control as described recently by 
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Dr. Myers,* (b) the problems of inter- 
national peace, and (c) the problems of 
minority rights and relations, cultural, re- 
ligious and racial. Under Jewish we may 
include the specific problems of (a) pres- 
ervation of cultural group life and ideals 
—religious, historical, literary or commu- 
nal in character, (b) integration of this 
group life within the American environ- 
ment, (c) preparation for and the combat 
of anti-Jewish discrimination or attitudes. 


How ErrectiveE Has JewisnH Epuca- 
TION BEEN? 


How effective have Jewish education- 
al agencies been in solving these prob- 
lems? Unfortunately, the facts are either 
unknown or not very reliable. No doubt 
some results must have been achieved, as 
evidenced in the very existence of such 
institutions as the synagogue, the Jewish 
community center and the Jewish school, 
and their many activities which are vol- 
untarily supported. On the other hand, 
Jewish group life suffers from practically 
all of the social ills of the general com- 
munity. These it can help to cure only 
in common with all other groups in the 
community. 

The question of effectiveness of insti- 
tutional endeavor within the Jewish group 
has sometimes been studied through the 
survey method. Such surveys are too few 
and incomplete to provide us with conclu- 
sive evidence. Yet, they do indicate that 
(1) the synagogues have had some influ- 
ence on the lives of many Jews. They have 
stimulated worship activities, charity ac- 
tivities, social and religious fellowship. 
(2) The philanthropic organizations have 
stimulated a multiplicity of charitable 
agencies and welfare funds, high stand- 
ards of generosity and institutional activ- 
ity, collective efforts, self-sacrifice and 
community responsibility. The demands 
for Jewish self-help in recent years have 
been most extraordinary and the measure 
of response of American Jews to these 
demands will be recorded as a glorious 
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chapter in Jewish history. (3) The Jew- 
ish community centers located in so many 
of the large and small communities 
throughout the country, represent invest- 
ments of tremendous funds and group ef- 
forts. They provide social, recreational 
and cultural activities of a general or 
Jewish character for youth and adults. 
(4) The Jewish schools represent a va- 
riety of interest, points of view and ac- 
tivity. Because they are so intimately as- 
sociated with the subject under discus- 
sion the report concerning them is pre- 
sented in greater detail. 


THE JEwIsH SCHOOL 

The Jews of America have spent be- 
tween five and six million dollars annual- 
ly during the past few years on the Jew- 
ish education of their children. About six- 
ty per cent of this sum has come from 
fees paid by parents, the balance primar- 
ily through local donations. Community 
participation as a whole has been grow- 
ing in recent years. This aid has come 
through the formation of central coordi- 
nating and supervisory community agen- 
cies, called “Bureaus of Jewish Educa- 
tion.” It must be remembered that all 
these funds are obtained through volun- 
tary self taxation. This interest and ac- 
tivity in themselves, therefore, represent 
an important spiritual asset. 

There are four types of Jewish schools: 
the Sunday school, the supplementary 
weekday school, where either Hebrew 
or Yiddish is taught, and the all-day 
school, which may be either parochial or 
progressive. While these several types of 
schools are undergoing change in sched- 
ule and curriculum, some estimate of 
their relative effectiveness may be de- 
rived from the few figures which follow. 
In the city of New York there are ap- 
proximately 300,000 Jewish children of 
school age. About seventy-five percent of 
these children will receive some measure 
of Jewish schooling at one time or another. 
Only about twenty-five percent, however, 
are in these schools at any one time. The 
chief problem seems to be to keep the chil- 
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dren in school for the duration of the 
course. The Sunday school which meets 
once a week, reaches about five percent of 
the children, most of whom remain for 
four years, and about thirty percent of 
whom complete a six year course. The 
supplementary weekday school meets daily 
except Friday after public school hours, 
on Sundays, and sometimes on Saturdays. 
A child will receive from six to ten hours 
per week of instruction outside of extra- 
curricular activities. About fifteen per- 
cent of the school age children attend the 
Hebrew supplementary weekday school. 
Most of them study for two years, and 
five percent of them complete a six year 
course. Only about three and one half 
percent of the school age children attend 
the Yiddish weekday schools, whose hold- 
ing power seems no better than that of 
the Hebrew language type. The all-day 
schools which include the parochial and 
the progressive types offer their children 
both a secular and a religious program of 
instruction. Together they reach only 
about one and one half percent of the 
school age children. Most of their pupils 
remain for about three years and about 
ten percent complete a six year course. 
The character of each of these five 
types of schools can be described in terms 
of the subjects taught in them. In the 
Sunday school, children are prepared pri- 
marily for the worshipful and social and 
charitable functions of the synagogue. 
The subjects taught include especially 
biblical stories, some Jewish history, pray- 
ers, in some cases a little Hebrew, and 
ethical precepts. In the Hebrew weekday 
school, the pupil is introduced to syna- 
gogue, community and international Jew- 
ish life. He spends most of his time in 
mastering the prayers in Hebrew, in learn- 
ing the text of the Bible in the original, in 
acquiring the elements of Hebrew as a 
spoken or written language, in practicing 
customs and ceremonies, participating in 
some local, communal, American or Pal- 
estinian activities. In some cases, a little 
more attention is given to Jewish history 
and current events which are taught in 
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English. Ethical teachings are incidental 
to the study of biblical texts and customs 
and ceremonies. Because of the compara- 
tively short stay of the pupils, they cover 
very little ground in all of these subjects, 
leaving the problem of their Jewish 
schooling almost at the point where they 
began. 

The Yiddishist school is the prod- 
uct of the Yiddish speaking labor move- 
ment, and therefore, emphasizes in its 
curriculum the study of Yiddish language 
and literature, Jewish history with a pro- 
letarian bias, Jewish social and national 
customs rather than religious ceremonies, 
and socialist doctrine and activity. The 
parochial school meets daily except Sat- 
urday from nine in the morning to seven 
in the evening, or to four in the after- 
noon. It divides its day into two parts. 
Half is devoted to Hebrew and religious 
instruction ; the other half is set aside for 
secular or English instruction. Each de- 
partment has a separate staff of teachers. 
Because of the selection of the pupils, 
they are usually of a high intelligence 


quotient, and therefore, achieve high aca- 
demic ratings in both departments. The 
progressive school meets from about nine 
to four, but five days a week. Its curric- 
ulum is very much like that of a modern 


progressive American private school, 
where the Hebrew language and litera- 
ture, Jewish history and customs and 
ceremonies are naturally integrated into 
the regular curriculum. All subjects are 
taught by one staff of teachers, although 
allowance for teacher specialization is 
made. A definite attempt is made to pre- 
pare the child for Jewish home, synagogue 
and community life. Because of the high 
cost of this type of schooling, only the 
economically favored can avail themselves 
of it. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE JEWISH 
SCHOOL 
After this brief description of these 
schools and their work, the question may 
very well be asked: To what extent are 
they helping their pupils to meet the chal- 
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lenging problems of the day and prepar- 
ing them for life in the changing world? 

An answer can be given only if the 
question is limited to the restricted area 
and functions of the Jewish school in 
America. We must remember that it is 
only a supplementary school and reaches 
the child for a few brief hours during 
the week. The essential schooling and the 
most effective influences the Jewish child 
receives, together with his non-Jewish 
neighbor, in the public school and in the 
general environment. Their main interest 
and problems, their habits and thoughts 
are essentially the same. The major prob- 
lems of the minority group and their so- 
lution depend largely upon the tendencies 
and actions of the majority population. 
The Jewish group, therefore, reflects the 
opinions and divisions of the majority 
population in so far as the general eco- 
nomic, social or political questions are 
concerned. There are, however, specific 
cultural, religious, communal or inter- 
national problems which affect the indi- 
vidual Jew or his group, which change 
with location and generation, and which 
require special social adjustment or edu- 
cational preparation. The solution of 
these problems helps him also to become 
more useful and worthwhile when join- 
ing with his neighbor in dealing with the 
more general problems affecting the en- 
tire population. Our question then be- 
comes, How effective has the Jewish 
school been in meeting the specifically 
Jewish and challenging problems of the 
day within its own delimited sphere of 
action and influence? The answer may be 
twofold. 

First, with reference to elements of 
preservation and stability of Jewish life: 
The very cursory review of the Jewish 
school presented here, has indicated its 
attempt to prepare the Jewish child for 
some form of synagogue service and com- 
munity participation; to introduce the 
child to a knowledge of the Bible, of the 
Hebrew language and literature, of his 
past and present; to inculcate precepts of 
personal conduct; to influence Jewish 
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home life and to adjust the growing child 
to his environment. Some of these aims 
and results have been more incidental than 
conscious. Because of unsatisfying re- 
sults, an attempt is made in the case of 
one type of school to withdraw from the 
environment to a certain extent in order 
to achieve a greater measure of self pres- 
ervation, the loss of which threatens ev- 
ery minority group. 


ASPECTS OF THE NEWER APPROACH TO 
JewisH EpucaTIoNn 


Second, with reference to elements of 
change and preparation for changing 
events: The progressive elements in Jew- 
ish education have been seeking a new 
approach to their problem. Perhaps, the 
outstanding aspect of this approach is the 
view that Jewish education is a group or 
community responsibility rather than an 
individual or local institutional interest. 
Standards, ideals, religious values can be 
preserved, developed or advanced only 
through group consciousness, through so- 
cial motivation and social functioning. In 
the words of Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, “It 
is the community which educates because 
ultimately it assimilates.” Furthermore, it 
is the community which stamps the char- 
acter of the individual. Dr. George A. 
Coe makes the point that religion, as such, 
“contributes nothing to character”; that 
its “contribution to personality develop- 
ment is made only through some particular 
conduct, purpose or belief called reli- 
gious,” and that such particularity is gen- 
erally the mark of the group origin or 
character. He goes on to say that “a re- 
ligion does to us only what is done by the 
specific motive forces that are sanctioned 
or tolerated by a group that bears a com- 
mon name”... To which we may add, 
with his permission, the words—‘“a com- 
mon historic experience or destiny.” From 
this point of view the progressive Jewish 
educator insists that Jewish education, to 
be effective, must be an outgrowth of 
Jewish group consciousness and must be- 
come a Jewish community responsibility. 

A second aspect to this newer approach 
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is its emphasis on the integration of per- 
sonality in the individual. Religious educa- 
tion has frequently been identified with 
character education. The terms character 
and personal integrity have been used to 
denote good and virtuous conduct on the 
part of the individual. Certain generalized 
rules of conduct were laid down and in- 
dividual behavior was patterned accord- 
ingly. This approach might be character- 
ized as ethical or deductive. Today we 
reckon with the knowledge made available 
to us by science. We seek soundness of 
body, wholesomeness of mental life, social 
and balanced behavior; in other words, 
the dignity and the integration of per- 
sonality. We may call this newer approach 
to the determination of human behavior, 
biological or psychological. Because of 
this approach the progressive educator 
seeks to equip the Jewish child with that 
special information and that special group 
life which will aid his personality towards 
its fullest self-expression and develop- 
ment. 

A third aspect of the newer approach is 
the functional significance attached to the 
Jewish studies of the child. The progres- 
sive Jewish educator wants the Jewish 
child to understand his present position in 
relation to the Jewish group and in rela- 
tion to his American life. He wants him 
to share in the historic and present expe- 
rience of his Jewish fellowship. Accord- 
ingly, he helps the Jewish child to explore 
Jewish history—in other countries and in 
America—Jewish literature, tradition, 
mores, or changing Jewish civilizations, 
and to master original sources, in order 
that he may apply his findings to the solu- 
tion of his personal, Jewish or general 
problems of the present day. The Jewish 
educator clings to the tradition that Jew- 
ish knowledge must not be superficial or 
the mystic possession of the few. It must 
be thorough and democratic. Every child 
must be given the opportunity to receive 
an intensive Jewish education, which will 
include, of course, knowledge of Hebrew 
or Yiddish (if wanted) and an acquaint- 
ance with original texts. 
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There is still a fourth aspect to the 
newer approach. It may be defined in 
terms of method as well as of goal. It 
may also be described in terms of what 
is known as an activity program. Activ- 
ity in this program implies method of 
study, content of school life and training 
in experience for Jewish living and re- 
sponsibility as child, youth, or adult. It 
implies a definite integration of Jewish 
home life, synagogue life and Jewish com- 
munity life with Jewish school life ; in other 
words the integration of the Jewish school 
and Jewish society. It is based on a prag- 
matic philosophy which seeks to avoid 
memorization of abstractions, but rather 
to relate ideals to ideas, ideas to informa- 
tion, information to acts of conduct and 
the latter to development of attitudes and 
sentiments. It is a program which definite- 
ly reckons with the effectiveness of the 
environment and its exploitation as an 
educational force. In this program the 
child and the environment afford the 
source, the method and the goal of Jew- 
ish education. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE NEWER 
APPROACH 

To what extent has this newer approach 
to Jewish educational endeavor been re- 
flected in practice? How has it affected 
in recent years the development of Jew- 
ish schools and institutions, their cur- 
ricula, the subjects taught, or the activities 
introduced? To what extent have its spe- 
cific or general objectives been attained? 

(1) Types of Schools and Institutions 

First, with reference to the types of 
schools and institutions: In so far as the 
formal elementary school for the child is 
concerned, the tendency is definitely to- 
ward a three day, six to eight hour a week 
schedule, meeting after public school 
hours, offering an Anglo-Hebraic curricu- 
lum, a three year course of study, supple- 
mented by a junior high school course and 
a senior high school course, each three 
years in duration. The orientation of this 
type of school is Jewish home and com- 
munity life; and its spirit is modern and 
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American. At the same time, there are 
variations from this type which differ in 
intensiveness of program rather than in 
purpose. These schools are usually re- 
ferred to as the progressive Sunday school 
and the progressive all day school which 
has been previously described. Different 
from these are, of course, the labor Sun- 
day or supplementary weekday schools, 
with their emphasis on Yiddish and so- 
cialist doctrine. While they, too, show 
tendencies towards the new Anglo-Hebraic 
type, they represent in themselves a de- 
parture from the status quo type, and may 
even exercise an influence on the develop- 
ment of the newer types of school. 

In so far as the Jewish Center is con- 
cerned which provides social, athletic, 
religious, esthetic, cultural, communal or 
civic activities for child, youth and adult, 
we find a tendency towards a merging of 
the functions of the so-called Synagogue 
Center, Recreation Center and School 
Center, into what is frequently referred 
to as the Community Center. Its basis of 
affiliation is the family, and its program 
is designed to provide for the cultural and 
spiritual needs of the family and of the 
community. Its spirit, too, may be char- 
acterized as modern and American. It 
must be remembered, however, that a 
tendency is frequently a description of a 
growing minority program or practice 
rather than a formulation of a majority 
attitude or activity. For the large majority 
the synagogue is still an institution for 
worship and religious rites. But it must 
also be noted, that an increasing number 
of synagogues are developing programs 
which include school, charity, civic, cul- 
tural, recreational and communal services. 

In addition to the institutional develop- 
ments referred to, we find a growing num- 
ber of community summer camps with 
planned educational programs, both Jew- 
ish and general in character, the multipli- 
cation of adult Jewish study groups and 
institutes, the intensification, Jewishly 
and culturally, of the activities of youth 
clubs and organizations, the advancement 
of standards in Jewish charitable work, 
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local or international, the founding of spe- 
cial training schools for rabbis, teachers 
and social workers, and the establishment 
of central community agencies like fed- 
erations of charities or welfare funds, or 
bureaus of Jewish education. 


(2) Subjects Taught 


Second, with reference to the subjects 
taught in the newer type of school de- 
scribed above: Methods and aims have 
already been discussed previously. An idea 
of the range of their subject matter may 
be derived from the following list of sub- 
jects: The Bible taught for its legends, 
literature and religious inspiration; the 
history of the Jews in America and in 
other countries; Palestine, past and pres- 
ent ; current Jewish events and problems ; 
the Hebrew language and literature ; Tal- 
mudic lore and law, Yiddish (for some) ; 
participation in synagogue service, festi- 
val celebrations, at home and in the syna- 
gogue; a study of their historic origins 
and significance ; Jewish arts and crafts as 
applied to home, synagogue or community 


life; participation in the responsibilities 
of Jewish home, community and interna- 
tional life. 


(3) Some Projects 

Third, with reference to new activities 
or projects tried: There have been a va- 
riety. Space will permit a brief description 
of only a few of them. There is, for ex- 
ample, the Keren Ami (the fund of my 
people). By means of this project, chil- 
dren are trained to contribute their sav- 
ings to one central school fund. At the 
end of the year, they decide collectively 
by democratic processes, how to distrib- 
ute the accumulated monies among the 
various local, national or international 
Jewish agencies. They determine their 
own estimate of the relative Jewish needs 
as represented by these agencies, through 
group study of the latter’s respective ac- 
tivities and functions. Their knowledge 
of Jewish and current events is freely 
utilized. This project helps the children 
not only to identify themselves immediate- 
ly with Jewish communal life, but also to 
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prepare for self taxation and the activi- 
ties of centralized fund raising and dis- 
tribution in later life. Another project re- 
lated to this is one tried in New York 
City, known as the Federation Mass Les- 
son. The Federation for the Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies in that 
city includes about ninety charitable and 
educational institutions. To familiarize 
the children in the religious schools with 
the work of this federation and its con- 
stituent societies, a mass lesson for five 
thousand pupils was arranged at a large 
central theatre. A pageant depicting the 
historical development of the ideal of 
charity among Jews, culminating in the 
idea of assisting one’s fellow man towards 
self help, was presented by two hundred 
and fifty pupils from several schools. The 
outstanding facts and ideas, historical as 
well as institutional, were discussed with 
pupils in their local schools so as to pre- 
pare them for the audience’s responses to 
questions from the stage, and for the good 
will offerings brought to the stage by pupil 
representatives from the audience. The re- 
ports of teachers concerning pupils’ inter- 
est in school collections and contributions, 
the inspirational effect upon them of pa- 
geantry and mass participation, their dis- 
cussions and composition work before and 
after the mass lesson, point to the educa- 
tional significance of this project as a 
community activity. 

Other types of projects are the Chil- 
dren’s Synagogue Service which, if educa- 
tionally planned, has proven very effec- 
tive ; the Lincoln or Washington birthday 
celebrations, which afford the participants 
facts concerning Jewish contributions to 
American history and a means of identify- 
ing Jewish with American idealistic striv- 
ings ; various arts and crafts projects with 
Jewish themes ; the reconstruction of bib- 
lical civilization and Jewish historical ex- 
perience through a combination of arts 
and crafts and pageantry. A very inter- 
esting project is the Purim carnival tried 
in the Euclid Avenue Temple in Cleve- 
land and produced in the spirit of the 
popular Purim festivities in modern Pal- 
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estine. All groups of the Temple partici- 
pated—child, youth and adult. All subjects 
taught in the school such as history, cur- 
rent events, Hebrew and prayer, and all 
forms of activity such as arts and crafts, 
construction work, distribution of gifts, 
dramatization, went into this project. It 
had a family as well as a community as- 
pect. Similar festival celebrations have 
been tried elsewhere. 


Finally, there is a type of project which 
is perhaps unique in its purpose and form. 
It is known as the Halutz (Pioneer) 
Camp. It is self-directed and represents 
the efforts of selected groups of young 
men and young women to prepare them- 
selves for agricultural pursuits and collec- 
tive life in Palestine. Pending the success- 
ful transfer of the few to Palestine, these 
young people actually realize in their own 
lives the values of labor and collective 
living. In the light of idealistic aspira- 
tions, new careers are fashioned as well 
as a new outlook on life. Labor is charged 
with the fervor of religion and coopera- 
tion takes the place of competition. 


(4) Realization of Objectives 

Fourth, with reference to objectives 
thus far attained: In so far as specific 
Jewish objectives are concerned, progress 
is evident in the direction of two of them. 
Jewish educational endeavor is attaining 
a communal aspect. The more enlightened 
and better organized communities are be- 
ginning to set up central educational agen- 
cies and to assume community responsibil- 
ity for their activities. On the other hand, 
conscious attempts are being made 
through school and other community 
agencies to help the growing Jewish boy 
and girl to adjust themselves socially, 
economically and psychologically to the 
American scene, and if necessary to com- 
bat anti-Jewish discrimination. 

In so far as general objectives are con- 
cerned, Jews share with their neighbors 
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in the various reconstruction efforts rep- 
resented in the country. In the economic 
sphere, the Jewish labor organizations have 
contributed improved standards of em- 
ployment, and have had remarkable suc- 
cess in cooperative enterprises such as 
banking and housing. The ideals of Halu- 
ziuth (Palestine Pioneering) are begin- 
ning to affect the lives of growing num- 
bers of young people. In the sphere of in- 
ternational peace, the Jewish school, syn- 
agogue and Jewish community represent 
dynamos of interest. Jewish welfare suf- 
fers most where war, oppression or ex- 
ploitation exist. It is but natural, there- 
fore, that hopes for international peace 
should find expression in Jewish thought 
or activity. Unfortunately, such expres- 
sion has not infrequently been stigmatized 
as radicalism. 

There is yet another sphere of 
thought and activity which affects Jew- 
ish life vitally, namely, minority rights 
and relations. While political emancipa- 
tion and democracy have brought some 
understanding of and respect for the in- 
dividual and his natural rights, the world 
seems still behind in its appreciation of the 
cultural and social rights of minorities. 
The world needs yet to learn respect for 
group differences and to lay foundations 
for amicabie and constructive relations be- 
tween religious or racial groups. Through 
the consciousness of its own fellowship 
and ideals the Jewish group cultivates re- 
spect for the group life and ideals of oth- 
ers. The degree to which the Jewish group 
has developed its own self-consciousness, 
the readiness with which it has cooperat- 
ed in civic and community projects, the 
appreciation and knowledge it has shown 
of other groups and their aspirations, its 
faithful adherence to the public school 
and to the principles of American democ- 
racy, may serve as measures of the effec- 
tiveness of Jewish educational endeavor 
in this country. 





WHAT SHALL BE OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD ALCOHOL? 


W. A. Harper AND DorotHy MAHONEY* 


First Group SESSION 


First of all, the leader tried to make the 
group feel the importance of the liquor 
problem. He opened the session by say- 
ing : 

We are now legally where we were in 
1920, with regard to the use of alcohol, 
but morally we are not nearly so well off. 
It is clearly up to the churches and to 
individuals to determine the future of al- 
cohol as a beverage. We recognize in this 
matter of alcohol one of the great moral 
issues of our time. 

The group participated freely in dis- 
cussion, and the following facts were de- 
veloped : 

There are fourteen different kinds of 
alcohol, of which the two best known are 
ethyl alcohol, the chemical formula of 
which is C:HsOH, which is used for bev- 
erage purposes; and methyl alcohol, the 
chemical formula of which is CH:OH. 
This latter is wood alcohol, used in man- 
ufacturing plants and as a preservative. 
It was agreed that “alcohol” in this dis- 
cussion would mean ethyl or beverage al- 
cohol. 

Alcohol originates in nature through 
fermentation, which never exceeds fifteen 
percent in strength at the point where the 
yeast plants are all destroyed, but it can 
be made much stronger through distilla- 
tion. 

There is a small proportion of alcohol 
in normal human blood, but this does not 


*An International Christian Youth Conference 
was held in the Centenary M. E. Church, 
Chattanogga, November 28 to December 1, 

* 1935. One of seven discussion groups in the 
conference considered ‘the question which 
forms the title of this paper. Professor Har- 
per of Vanderbilt University led the discus- 
sion, and Miss Mahoney of C. mnyetes poet served 
as Secretary. The discussions and conclusions 
of the group were mimeographed for distribu- 
tion to the members. The report is published 
here as illustrative of what a group of Chris- 
tian youth think concerning alcohol, and as 
—— of a method of religious education. 
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necessarily require or suggest the desira- 
bility of adding to it through strong drink. 

After considerable discussion, the group 
raised the following twenty issues, which, 
it was decided, should serve as the basis 
for discussion at the later sessions: 


1. What is the medical value of alco- 
hol? 
2. Should we be total abstainers? 
3. Is alcohol, in small quantities, habit 
forming ? 
. Should we be social indulgers? 
. Is alcohol a food? 
. What is its psychological effect ? 
. What is its physiological effect ? 
. What is its moral effect? 
What is its economic effect? 
10. Can we legislate alcohol out of peo- 
ple’s programs? 
11. What is the value of education in 
respect to alcohol? 
12. Shall we aim at legislative control ? 
13. Shall we aim at getting pledgers? 
14. Why do so many intelligent people 
drink? 
15. What do leading men think, pro 
and con? 
16. Why was the 18th amendment 
passed ? 
17. Why was the 2lst amendment 
adopted ? 
18. What is its effect on safety in 
driving ? 
19. What does religion teach about al- 
cohol ? 
20. How have men undertaken to con- 
trol its use? 


SEconp SESSION 


At the afternoon session, each member 
of the group told of his individual experi- 
ence with alcohol, either personally or with 
friends. Only three of the seventeen mem- 
bers of the group had had personal ex- 
perience with drink, and they had quit, 
because they feared the consequences. All 
the others had had friends addicted to the 
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habit. They were inclined to let it alone 
for the sake of these friends. Some fa- 
vored giving “toddy” to the aged as a 
comfort to them. Others opposed. Not 
any one favored “merciful killing.” 

The group discussed at great length 
how it should make up its attitude—its 
emotionalized mind-set—toward alcohol. 
It was agreed that education consists in 
facing all the facts—the good and bad 
alike—and that truth will finally govern 
in the use of alcohol as in all other mat- 
ters. It was agreed that science may 
change its findings. Then we must adjust 
our thinking to conform, we must be 
open-minded and friendly to new facts. 

Dr. Haven Emerson was quoted as hav- 
ing given in “Alcohol, Its Effects on Man” 
the fairest discussion from the scientific 
viewpoint to date. These points were pre- 
sented in detail and discussed as follows: 

1. Alcohol is a narcotic which, by de- 
pressing the higher centers, removes inhi- 
bitions. 

2. Outside of the nervous system and 
the digestive tract, alcohol used as a bev- 
erage has little demonstrable effect. 

3. It is a food, utilizable as a source 
of energy and a sparer of protein, but it 
is such only to a very limited extent. 

4. It is improbable that the quality of 
human stock has been at all injured or 
adversely modified by the long use of 
alcohol, although the effects on the indi- 
vidual are often devastating. 

5. The therapeutic usefulness and val- 
ue of alcohol are slight. 

6. It may be a comfort and a psycho- 
logical aid to the aged. 

‘7. It does not increase, and it some- 
times decreases, the body’s resistance to 
infection. 

8. By releasing inhibitions, it makes 
for ‘Social ease and ‘pleasure, and herein 
lies one of its great dangers. 

9. Its effects are best studied by 
changes of conduct. 

10. It impairs reason, will, self-control, 
judgment, physical skill, and endurance. 

11. It’ may produce situations from 
which crime and social lapses result. 
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12. It isa frequent destroyer of health, 
happiness, and mental stability. 

13. Its use commonly lowers longevity 
and increases mortality. 

14. It is used primarily for its psycho- 
logical effect as a means of escape from 
unpleasant reality. 

15. It constitutes an important com- 
munity health problem. 


After the group had arrived at these 
fifteen points, the leader distributed to 
the members of the group for personal 
reading several books and pamphlets, up- 
on which later discussion was to be based. 
The books were: 


‘ _ and Hisey: What About Alco- 
ol: 

Corradim: Narcotics and Youth Today. 

Crain: American Youth and the Liquor 
Problem. 

Davis: Youth Faces the Liquor Prob- 
lem. 

Demarest: Educate for Total Absti- 
nence. 

Emerson (Ed.): Alcohol and Man. 

Emerson: Alcohol, Its Effects on Man. 

Fosdick and Scott: Toward Liquor 
Control. 

Holmes: One Year of Repeal. 

Palmer : Syllabus on Alcohol Education. 

Palmer: What Alcohol Is and What It 
Does. 

Pickett: Temperance and the Changing 
Liquor Situation. 

Troiseau: Effects of Alcoholic Drinks. 

Weston: To Drink or Not to Drink. 


The group then proceeded to consider 
the issues raised at the earlier session, 
and came to these conclusions: 

1." What is its medicinal value? Slight, 
and to be taken only on the advice of a 
competent physician. 

2. Should we be total abstainers ? Even 
if our physician advises alcohol, we can 
refrain and suffer the consequences. Many 
felt they would do this, for the sake of 
weaker friends. 

3.. Is alcohol, in small quantities, habit 
forming? It is an individual matter, of 
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course, but not necessarily habit forming. 


At this point the group adjourned, 
agreeing for Saturday morning to discuss 
the remaining questions, and then to go 
on to consider the factors involved in any 
drinking situation and the possible solu- 
tions of the problem. 


Tuirp SESSION 


The group resumed its discussion of 
the issues raised at the previous meeting, 
and came to conclusions which are listed 
below : 


4. It was agreed that hosts and 
hostesses should be very considerate of 
their guests, not inviting those opposed 
to alcohol if it is planned to serve it and 
abstaining from serving it if not sure of 
the wishes of their guests. Also it was 
agreed that persons should use their own 
judgment about partaking or not in social 
situations. 

5. Alcohol is a food, of fuel value, and 
at times useful since it does not have to 
be digested before being absorbed in the 
blood stream. 

6. Psychologically, alcohol exhilarates, 
and this is its great danger. 

7. Physiologically alcohol removes in- 
hibitions and progressively leads to inco- 
ordination of muscles and central nervous 
system. 

8. Morally it is often deleterious, mak- 
ing men quarrelsome and disagreeable, and 
at times criminal. 

9. Economically it tends to make the 
poor poorer and to make the rich poor. 
It destroys judgment and so undermines 
business acumen. That is one reason why 
salesmen treat their prospective customers. 

° 10. We cannot legislate alcohol out of 
people’s programs of life. We should 
teach them to exercise preferably inner 
control. 

11. Education that results in motiva- 
tion is an ideal way to approach the alco- 
hol problem. 

12. Legislative control, if it does not 
outrun the majority sentiment, has some 
value. Otherwise bootleggers flourish and 
the law is flaunted. 
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13. If a man wants to make his own 
pledge and keep it, well and good. Whole- 
sale pledging is of doubtful value. 

14. Intelligent persons drink because 
they have confidence in their own wills and 
because they like the psychological effects. 

15. Most of our leading men oppose 
the use of alcohol, as Drs. Charles and 
William Mayo, Dr. Cabot, Henry Ford, 
Thos. A. Edison, P. H. Callahan (a Cath- 
olic), Josephus Daniels. Some favor its 
moderate use, as President Wilson, Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt, Al Smith, 
John J. Raskob, the duPonts, and others, 
including a few Protestant ministers and 
practically all Catholic priests, though 
Cardinal Gibbons was an exception. 

16. The 18th Amendment was adopted 
because the World War psychology had 
taught us to save grain and sacrifice for 
the common good, and because we had lost 
confidence in all other methods of control. 

17. The 21st Amendment was passed, 
repealing prohibition, because (1) believ- 
ers in prohibition had quit when the 18th 
Amendment was passed, leaving enforce- 
ment in the hands of vote-seeking poli- 
ticians, because (2) we rebel against be- 
ing told we cannot do a thing, and be- 
cause (3) the rich felt the revenue received 
from the sale of alcoholic beverages would 
decrease income and inheritance taxes. 

18. Auto accidents have increased 45% 
since repeal. 25% of all true bills in the 
Hamilton county Court (Tennessee) for 
November are for driving while intoxi- 
cated. 

19. Religion teaches that a man is priv- 
iliged to refuse to drink, even though he is 
sure he can drink with impunity, if he 
thereby can help a weaker brother. ~ 

20. ‘Men have used high tax, low tax, 
no tax, local option, national prohibition, 
state monopoly, and other methods in the 
control of the alcohol traffic. No method 
has been completely successful. 


As factors involved in a drinking situa- 
tion the group listed these: the man him- 
self, his brother man, his environment 
(law, profit), and God. The bootlegger 
is concerned only with profit and will 
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violate the law to make it. Some men are 
rugged individualists. They are strong 
and know it. They therefore drink. Other 
men consider the effects on others and 
sometimes refrain from drink. Christians 
want to know what God’s plan would per- 
mit. They introduce the religious motive 
into their conduct. 

The group next listed the possible solu- 
tions of the problem, as follows: 


1. To use the educational approach. 
This is the modern way, and it seems to 
be the best. 

2. Legislate liquor out. This was tried 
in the 18th Amendment, which failed. 
Probably legislation is not a wise solution 
to the difficulty. 

3. Secure pledges not to drink. This 
was the W.C.T.U. plan. While it worked 
with many persons, the group felt it was 
best that the individual should make his 
own decision. 

4. High taxes. Bootleggers and rich 
folk would approve this method of control, 
the first because it increases their trade, 
the second because they do not care about 
price. The group felt this was a poor 
method of control. 

5. Low taxes. Most consumers favor 
this plan, but the bootleggers and the rich 
oppose it. The group felt this was a poor 
method of control. 

6. No taxes. Heavy drinkers would 
favor it because it makes drink cheap. 
Rich would oppose it, of course. The 
group was doubtful whether this would 
bring any diminution to drinking. 

7. Local option (in units of any size) 
and social control. This is a typically 
American approach, the results of which 
have been fairly successful, at least in 
earlier days. 

8. Total abstinence, adopted voluntar- 
ily, as a social duty. This is the religious 
approach, the results of which have been 
always very good. 

9. Propaganda leading to eradication 
of the liquor traffic by legislation. The 
Anti-Saloon League proposes this solu- 
tion, among others. It has failed, and the 
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group believes it will not work if tried 
again. 

10. Allow shipments of liquor, in un- 
opened packages, into dry territory. This 
is a practical solution of the problem of 
bootlegging, and may become necessary. 


The group chose the first solution pro- 
posed as basically sound, the eighth as 
becoming the Christian, and a combination 
of the seventh and tenth as probably the 
best present practical procedure. 

By “education,” the group made it 
plain that it did not mean indoctrination, 
propaganda, or instruction, but a truly 
educational procedure encouraging the 
attitude of questing. For them education 
involves: (1) Discovering if there are 
any modes of conduct inherently harmful 
and if the use of alcohol be among these; 
(2) A curriculum based on needs, inter- 
ests, and experiences ; (3) A scientific fac- 
ing of all the facts; (4) .The ability to 
make Christian choices ; (5) The employ- 
ment of direct and indirect approaches ; 
and (6) Motivation. Nor would they limit 
education to the school. The home, the 
church, the press, the movie, radio, litera- 
ture, and all other agencies, should be 
joined in the process. 

Having made their choice, the group 
proceeded to find situations that would en- 
hance its value and lead to a greater ap- 
preciation. 

They listed Paul’s famous statement 
about eating no meat forever if it would 
cause a weaker brother to offend. They 
thought the teaching that the body is the 
temple of the Holy Spirit should have 
weight at this point. The Old Testament 
injunction to “train up a child” they 
thought meant “educate a child” and ap- 
proved it. These scriptures seemed to 
cover the first and eighth points. For the 
seventh and tenth they could find no 
scripture and rejoiced that some things 
were left to our enlightened common sense 
and Christian consciences. 

The group selected as a song expressing 
its idea—“Give of Your Best to the Mas- 
ter.”. ; 

They felt that such a movie as “Alias 
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the Doctor” would help. 

They thought sculpture (a Christian 
athlete), Christian biography, art, liter- 
ature (fiction) could all be found to re- 
enforce the choice made. 

The group also felt that local experi- 
ments might wisely be set up to test the 
validity of the choice, such as dramatiza- 
tions (original), debates, forums, group 
discussions, support of community wide 
measures (sometimes their initiation), 
worship, demonstrations, problem solving, 
and respect for persons. 

In planning for the final session, the 
group decided to deal with personal choice 
in terms of generalization, habituation, 
and integration; and to list certain mar- 
ginal problems for future study. 


FourTH SESSION 


Are our decisions capable of generaliza- 
tion? Will they apply everywhere? The 
group decided after full discussion that 
at least they ought to be universally ap~ 
plicable. 


Ought. we try to habituate our deci- 
sions? Should we try to live by the edu- 
cational approach, voluntary abstinence, 
in a situation involving local option and 
community control, providing for the “bit- 
ter-enders” and the minority by permit- 
ting package shipment of alcohol into dry 


territory? Yes—we ought, and in our 
judgment, so should all persons. 

What is the Christian philosophy of 
life? The group decided it is recognition 
of persons as of supreme worth and that 
whatever promotes the development of 
persons on a universal basis is Christian. 
It was felt that there is nothing in our de- 
cisions to counteract the implications of 
this philosophy, and so we feel that our 
chosen outcome is Christian. 

The group, after considerable thought, 
listed the following marginal problems for 
further study: 


1. What forms of education are now 
being emphasized in the community? 

2. What new types of education are 
needed ? 
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3. How can we stop bootlegging? Will 
the tenth point above do it? 

4. How can we create a conscience 
against social serving aud drinking? 

5. How can we insist on prohibition 
when industry and science use alcohol so 
largely? 

6. What are the facts with reference 
to alcohol and its use? 

7. What is the effect of drinking beer? 
Wine? 

8. How can one distinguish between 
flavors and alcohol ? 

9. Should we attempt to develop a dis- 
tinctively American policy? 

10. If so, of what elements should it 
consist ? 

11. Do we need a national agency for 
education in the use of alcohol? If so, 
of what kind ? 

12. What shall be our attitude toward 
the present agencies? 

13. What plans for social control of 
alcohol have so far been tried? 

14. How should we evaluate these 
plans? 

15. Is the control of alcohol a social 
or an isolated problem? 


The Secretary read the following find- 
ings which seemed to her to grow out of 
the sessions. They were discussed and 
adopted for presentation to the final mass 
meeting of the conference: 


As To Method 


We want first of all to express our ap- 
proval of the method used in this course. 
We have at all times felt free to give our 
ideas and have felt that it was our course. 
Naturally our leader had his convictions. 
He is himself a “Teetotaler,” but our 
decision or choice of outcome for the prob- 
lem was not controlled. 

First of all, we realized that alcohol 
poses as one of the great moral problems 
of our day—one toward which we must 
take an attitude. 

Next, we raised twenty issues that we 
wanted to discuss, and, believe me, we 
discussed them. Our leader furnished us 
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reading material to make our discussions 
intelligent. 

We told of our personal and social ex- 
periences with alcohol, and then, so far 
as we were able, brought in the facts with 
reference to its use, gleaned from the ra- 
cial experience—from books, pamphlets, 
and newspapers. 

We resolved to say nothing either for 
or against alcohol which is not defensible 
on scientific, medical grounds. We ac- 
cepted the fifteen points given by Dr. 
Haven Emerson as of particular value in 
this connection. 

We analyzed the situation for its fac- 
tors, and found that the man himself, his 
brother, environment (law, profit, cus- 
tom), and God are involved in any situa- 
tion where alcohol is to be used, and that 
the Christian should make up his mind in 
terms of all four items. 

We then listed ten possible outcomes 
or solutions, classified them by groups, 
understanding them and their sources of 
origin, evaluated them, and then made 
our own choice. This, to us, was fascinat- 
ing. 

We then undertook to appreciate our 
choice by reference to the scriptures, art, 
sculpture, literature and the like, and ac- 
tually chose a good old song to express 
our conviction. This was “Give of Your 
Best to the Master.” 

Next in our procedure we undertook 
to set up experiments to test the validity 
of our choice, to generalize it or to see if 
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it would admit of exceptions, te reduce it 
to habit, and to integrate it with our 
Christian philosophy of life. We finally 
listed certain marginal problems for fu- 
ture study. 

We think these fifteen steps are the 
ideal procedure for group discussions. 


Our Choice 


But you are particularly interested in 
our choice of outcome. Well, here it is. 

We decided that the basic approach to 
the alcohol problem is education, not prop- 
aganda, not indoctrination, not even in- 
struction, but true education, which means 
facing all the facts in a situation, making 
up your mind, making a choice, and organ- 
izing conduct in its terms. 

We then decided that the Christian 
would go further and, though he might 
be strong enough to indulge with impu- 
nity, should refuse to do so, if by refusing 
he might help a weaker brother by his 
example. 

We next decided that practical meas- 
ures worthy of trial today are local option 
and community control, with the possible 
permission to ship package alcohol into 
dry territory on order with a proper rec- 
ord of sales kept. 


Our Life Philosophy 
Our life philosophy makes the develop- 
ment of persons the supreme aim in life 
and in education. We find that our choice 
tends to promote such development, and 
so we feel that our decision is Christian. 
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ON THE SOCIOLOGY OF MEXICO 
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OWERFUL influences exercised by 

traditon and history, and identical as- 
pirations and common needs, have welded 
the Mexican people into the social or- 
ganization which exists in our own time. 
Although it differs ethnically, culturally 
and politically from the aboriginal condi- 
tions and from New Spain, it yet con- 
stitutes an historical series that joins it 
into one whole. This situation can better 
be understood if we take into considera- 
tion the present religious upheaval that 
is having such a profound influence upon 
modern Mexico. 

The former President, General Abel- 
ardo L. Rodriguez, in a letter dated Octo- 
ber 30, 1934, indicates his belief that the 
Catholic clergy have undertaken a cam- 
paign- of open sedition, in which they 
clearly reveal their intention of going as 
far as rebellion, if necessary, to secure 
their ends. Rodriguez further states that 
his government, firmly adhering to its 
standards of strict compliance with the 
law, yet at the same time unwavering in 
its revolutionary principles, cannot allow 
any such fruitless agitation of the -peo- 
ple’s conscience, stirred up by the Catho- 
lic clergy, to pass unnoticed. The Mexi- 
can government has deemed it expedient 
that the Attorney General of the republic 
should, within his. constitutional functions, 
take cognizance of these facts, so that he 
may take such action as may be appropri- 
ate against persons so involved, whose 
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nationality, in a great majority of cases, 
is only doubtfully Mexican, and whose 
course of action is enjoined upon them by 
their belief, as subjects to a central organ 
of the Catholic Church. 

Former President Rodriguez further 
says: “I here wish to place on record that 
the attitudes of the federal executive will 
ever be those of support and champion- 
ship of the benefits gained by the revolu- 
tion and of the principles of the consti- 
tution embodying them, and that he shall, 
with such decision and firmness, as cir- 
cumstances may require, take action 
against whomsoever may attempt to dis- 
turb the public peace, or modify the polit- 
ical and social regime, without yielding 
in the slightest.” Because, he says, he 
is above all determined to assume before 
the people any responsibility which the 
course of events may have in store for 
him; and to do honor, as always, to his 
unquestioned antecedents as a sincere rev- 
olutionary. 

In an historical and legal essay on the 
conflict between the civil power and the 
clergy, Senor Emilio Portes Gil, Attorney 
General of the Republic of Mexico, speaks 
vehemently of the destructive policy of 
the church against the state. The follow- 
ing, though not a direct quotation, is il- 
lustrative of his general tone: Mexico 
was conquered by a band of bold and 
courageous adventurers, who were domi- 
nated by great cruelty, inexhaustible greed 
of wealth, and rudeness of intellect: Later 
on, these same adventurers; some of them 
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wallowing in wealth, donned ecclesiasti- 
cal habiliments, in order to continue to en- 
joy their life of privilege. 

Catholic writers fall into great error 
when they attempt to justify the excesses 
committed by the conquistadores, and by 
asserting that the conquest was a holy 
war. Nothing is further from the truth, 
as shown by the authentic information 
which history furnishes. Greed of gold 
and thirst for adventure dominated the 
Spanish hosts. It was no desire to cathol- 
icize that impelled them to conquer. The 
conquest by Spain was a struggle of a 
materialistic nature, a definitely economic 
conquest. Spanish civilization was supe- 
rior to that of the Indian tribes, as was its 
culture, its language, its military organi- 
zation and its industrial progress; how- 
ever, the conquest was not animated by 
any such idea as the diffusion of a superior 
culture. The objectives were mines, land, 
and the Indians, themselves, as working 
animals. 

Note the development of the churches, 
cathedrals, and art treasures throughout 
Mexico. Taluca, a town of four thou- 
sand, has forty-nine churches and cathe- 
drals. Some writers on Mexico speak of 
Taluca, as having three hundred and six- 
ty-five churches, one for each day. This 
is not true. Forty-nine is more than 
enough, when one or two would be suffi- 
cient even for the most devout of that 
community. Taxco, probably the most 
beautiful gem in the Sahara Madera, and 
one of the most beautiful towns to be 
found anywhere, has seven churches and 
one cathedral, and that for a village of 
not over a thousand inhabitants. The 
cathedral, built about one hundred and 
fifty years ago, by a Spanish nobleman, 
who amassed a fortune and built the cathe- 
dral as a tribute, at a cost of about ten mil- 
lion pesos, equivalent to five million Amer- 
ican dollars, is one of the world’s most 
glorious pieces of art. 

The new regime under President La- 
zaro Cardenas, who is definitely of the 
left wing, and who is influenced by the 
militant wave of radicalism now sweeping 
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all Mexico, has been emphasizing nation- 
alistic and proletarian doctrines, as well 
as anti-clericalism. All of the nuns have 
been expelled from Mexico. One priest 
only is permitted for every fifty thou- 
sand of the population. 

The government through the Commis- 
sioner General of Education issued a man- 
ifesto under the date of January 7th, 
1935, with instructions that it be posted 
on the walls of every school building in 
Mexico, and that this manifesto be re- 
peated to the children of Mexican schools 
regularly each week. One hour is set 
aside in every school and in each class 
room to teach an atheist philosophy. It 
was extremely difficult to get one of the 
original manifestoes. The one obtained 
had been taken in secret from one of the 
school buildings, and in the process of 
its being removed, part of the first para- 
graph unfortunately was torn off and 
can not be quoted verbatim. The follow- 
ing, however, seems to be the gist of the 
first paragraph: 

The Catholic Church in Mexico, organized 
under the direction of the Vatican, which, the 
manifesto asserts, is governed by the most 
despotic, absolute government of the world, 
does not show the respect and consideration 
to our constitutional government which it 
merits. An official church letter dated the 
12th of December, 1934, from Leopoldo Ruiz 
y Flores, apostolical representative and Arch- 
bishop of Morelia, and approved by the church 
authorities, has been widely distributed and 


commented on from all the pulpits of the 
churches. 


The following is a translation of the 
balance of the manifesto, beginning with 
its second paragraph: 


“In that document against the Socialist 
School, mysticism is exalted, and once more 
.the legitimacy of our constitution is denied. 
The document attempts to revive the political 
thesis, dead forever, which subjugates the 
temporal authority emanating from the people 
to the church authorities. The church letter 
referred to threatens with excommunication 
ahd with eternal damnation the heads of fam- 
ilies that send their children to the schools 
organized under the emancipating orientation 
’ of the revolution, that is, to the Socialist 
School. It incites all Catholics to carry on an 
intense campaign against the implantation of 
our educational reforms. Its authors, not 
knowing the concern of family heads for the 
education of their children, are aware of the 
fact that these measures affect only the in- 
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digent fanatical people, who do not have 
enough money to buy indulgences, and at the 
same time they hope that the rich will satisfy 
the gods by offerings for their servants. 

“The Department of Education realizes that 
the religious problem is derived from the 
economic problem, and that the domination of 
conscience by anti-scientific and anachronistic 
dogmas is gained only among ignorant and 
subjugated masses; in other words, that ignor- 
ance and poverty are a fruitful field for the 
clergy, who are social parasites, to gain prose- 
lytes and speculate with superstition. The De- 
partment of Education has maintained itself 
and will continue to do so, in the most abso- 
lute calm, for it well knows that as the light 
of science and the redeeming force of socialism 
will reach all Mexican homes, the shadows 
of ignorance will disappear. 

“The Department of Education, however, 
deems it necessary to address itself to teachers, 
to advanced youth, to sincere revolutionaries, 
to progressive organizations, and to all society, 
in order to uncover the perfidious work of 
those who from the outside conspire against 
the government of the republic, who seek 
conflicts, who maintain mystic Catholic so- 
cieties, and who exert pressure on foreign 
governments to have them intervene in inter- 
nal questions of Mexico; while at the same 
time they incite their people so that forgetting 
their duties toward their country, they betray 
it, putting themselves in the service of the 
covetous interests of the clergy. The tactics 
of these conspirators are based on the de- 
struction of the protective laws of the pro- 
letarian masses, by virtue of which laws pub- 
lic lands have been turned over to them. 
Workers have received better salaries, and 
working masses and farmers have been pro- 
vided with schools. These workers and farm- 
ers had previously been deprived of education, 
which the privileged classes had reserved for 
themselves as a means of consolidating their 
economic and moral domination. 

“The Department of Education addresses 
itself especially to the workers who will be 
directly benefited by the Socialist School since 
it fights for the destruction of all oppressive 
forms and for the elimination of the processes 
of mystification; because its teachings are 
concerned with the economic emancipation of 
Mexico, inasmuch as it seeks the preparation 
of technicians and of qualified workers for 
the development of our own resources and the 
efficient direction of socialized undertakings. 
It calls upon teachers and pupils to defend 
the work of the revolution and the govern- 
ment represented by a president of proletarian 
origin, of proven action, who with his solici- 
tude for serving the people combines the 
experience of struggle. The Socialist School 
proclaims a new ethic opposed to that of the 
exploiters, who, blind and deaf to the misery 
of him who has no more heritage than his 
arms, obtain their well being at the cost of 
the disgrace of the masses. The Socialist 
School demands that morality be based upon 
example. It condemns the inactive life of 
sterile passivity, which avoids social compro- 


mises by vows of irrevocable sacrifice of 
liberty. On the contrary, this school prepares 
for struggle and demands fulfillment of the 
obligations of man and of citizen. It is nec- 
essary to forge a collective conscience based 
upon a just and human morality, which by 
constantly endorsing the aims of the Socialist 
School and the task undertaken by the revo- 
lutionary educators will destroy the effects of 
insidious campaigns which attempt to remove 
the masses from a government of genuine 
public extraction and which try to create an 
atmosphere of prejudice, culminating, as 
never before, in revolt and disloyalty to the 
country. 

“The Socialist School in its program of en- 
lightenment is merely continuing the march 
which cultural progress imposes upon it. It 
is supported by science to advance constantly 
from the known to the unknown, breaking 
down the walls of false traditions. It en- 
courages productive labor, because that is the 
true force which eradicates all vices and so- 
cial wounds. It eliminates the religious con- 
ception which associates the events of the 
world and of life with irrational dogma, bas- 
ing them upon superhuman forces, considered 
omnipotent, and which constitute a set back 
for progress, because all hope is placed in the 
autocratic will of the Pope. 

“The Socialist School disavows the method- 
ology of absolutism, knowing that reason 
without experience is empty, and that experi- 
ence without reason is blind. The Socialist 
School condemns the glorification of poverty 
and the enslaving morality which renders 
legitimate all forms of servility. It condemns 
the ethics of those who beat their breasts 
while taking usurious interest, and the ethics 
of the idle, who worship the golden calf, 
while forcing the ignorant to bow down be- 
fore idols in the manner of the primitive wor- 
shipers of stones, trees, and animals. The 
thesis of the Socialist School is not one of 
violence against the so-called liberty to be- 
lieve in things or acts which have been im- 
planted traditionally from the very cradle. 
The history of religions shows the church 
persecuting as heretics the liberal thinkers 
who dared to criticise the infallible dogmas 
for the protection of which odious tyrannies 
became sanctified. In spite of that, the church 
demands that we now respect its liberty, 
simply because it has lost its material posses- 
sions, which it had previously accumulated 
in convents in exchange for promises of eter- 
nal happiness. 

“The Socialist School combats material or 
spiritual oligarchies with the noble weapons 
of science and of educative action. It is con- 
vinced that the present historical moment 
represents a stage of progress, leading to the 
inevitable elimination of the individualistic 
regime, based upon absolute and inviolable 
property, on the right of the employer to do 
business with the strength of his workers, on 
the power of confessional organizations, who 
dream of the re-conquest of their riches and 
of the restoration of a political power which 
justifies all means of exploitation and toler- 
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ates the miserable condition of the oppressed 
masses, 

“The Socialist School does not desire a 
subjugated and decadent people, but a nation 
standing erect with its face to the new dawn, 
which, confident in its own powers, conquers 
the difficulties which come before it, and with 
optimistic vision proceeds towards the realiza- 


tion of its highest destiny. We will firmly- 


continue the work undertaken, confident that 
our people will not permit the triumph of 
reactionary interests, which seek a govern- 
ment of peonage, of slaves, of protecting 
privileges, of impunities which deeply injure 
the national economy and human dignity.” 
Not only is the government concerned 
with the teaching of atheism, but it has 
further instructed each teacher in every 
class room throughout the land to devote 
at least one hour a week to the teaching 
of a socialist and cooperative society. Not 
only must this type of instruction be given 
theoretically, but most of it, especially 
along economic lines, must be carried out 
in a practical manner. Thus in each 
school there is a cooperative store wholly 
managed and operated by the students 
themselves. 


In the curriculum is emphasized the 


fact that history must be taught, not in the 
categorical sense, in the orthodox pre- 
scribed sense as we understand it, but 
from the point of view of a really living 
organism. Orthodox history teaches the 
memorizing of dates of battles, and glori- 
ties by false exaggeration the position of 


the native country. In contrast, the new 
method instituted by the Socialist School 
is to teach and to emphasize progress in 
world culture by means of experimental 
laboratory classes, in which the develop- 
ment of such universal interests like il- 
lumination, clothing, housing, health, 
transportation, etc. would be studied in 
the light of progress through the ages. 

Mexico of recent years has been a land 
of contradictions. It is really the only 
country in the world where, until virtually 
the last year, a group of powerful and 
wealthy political leaders then in control 
of the government, constantly express 
radical, proletarian doctrines. General 
Plutarco Elias Calles virtually, until al- 
most the moment of his expulsion from 
Mexico, controlled the destinies of Mex- 
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ico. Until his expulsion he had created 
for himself one of the most luxurious 
paradises on the continent in Cuernavaca, 
a place of eternal spring, set proudly on 
the Southern slopes of the Sierra Madera, 
and overlooking a great valley. Again, 
comparatively lately, a few of the success- 
ful chiefs of the Mexican revolution had 
laid out lovely gardens and winding boule- 
vards, on which they constructed most 
palatial homes. Here, also, until the last 
year and a half were found marvelous 
gambling halls and dance cabarets, and a 
new country club, until lately fitted up 
with faro and roulette tables. 

All in all, Cuernavaca is really a fabu- 
lous show place. Among the homes, out- 
side of that of Calles, there is the home 
of former President Abelardo Rodriguez, 
reputed to be one of the wealthiest men 
in Mexico, and one of the very wealthiest 
men on this whole continent. He has 
built his castle among long, sloping lawns, 
surrounded by majestic, dentated walls, 
but wealth has not dried up his great hu- 
manitarian instincts, for where else in 
the world would the President of the coun- 
try, belonging to his class, put his name 
to a statement, as he did just prior to his 
having left office, that the only way to 
end war is for the workers and the peas- 
ants to become sufficiently well organized 
to refuse to obey the unworthy commands 
of their rulers. 

The enormous inconsistencies of Mex- 
ico are unbelievable. The government 
maintains an enlightened crime preven- 
tion bureau, but the new proletarian offi- 
cials have erected a Foreign Club at a 
cost of a million and a quarter, which, un- 
til recently closed, was the most luxurious 
gambling palace on the continent, draining 
poor employees of their wages, subverting 
honest cashiers, causing embezzlements, 
and leading to desperate suicides. In an- 
other quarter of Mexico City, the Gov- 
ernment erected an enormous monument 
to the revolution. Socialist instruction has 
been made obligatory in schools. One 
might ask oneself the question—‘For 
what?” To make misfits for a capitalist 
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society? One might ask himself again— 
“Who will teach these new doctrines?” 
For it is conceded that there are not many 
Marxian scholars in all of Mexico, and 
several of these have been persecuted. 
Many socialist, communist and labor lead- 
ers may be found in prison, sent there even 
without trial because they did not agree 
entirely with the present form of gov- 
ernment. 

Another impressive monument to all 
the inconsistencies of Mexico is the Na- 
tional Theater, opened in September, 1934 
—an edifice which cost nearly ten million 
dollars. This vast marble structure, in 
the spirit of the Paris Grand Opera, was 
begun by Dictator Diaz in the palmy days 
of 1904. Diaz had no illusion about the 
proletariat, and the theater accommodates 
less than two thousand spectators. It was 
designed for the social elite, and not for 
the mob. Now the question arises—What 
shall the revolution do with such a marble 
palace? The government has been obliged 
to complete it, in accordance with the orig- 
inal plans, and today, thirty years after 
it was begun, it is ready for use. It stands 
majestically as the white elephant of two 
confused epochs. The Barons of the rev- 
olution, anxious to prove that they have 
no desire to monopolize the good things 
of life, have decreed that it be made a 
cultural center for the workers and peas- 
ants. Incongruities have promptly multi- 
plied. The paintings that grace the new 
marble halls are bourgeois and ecclesiasti- 
cal. Revolutionary frescoes had to be 
provided for proper proletarian balance. 
Diego Rivera has re-painted in an even 
less appropriate setting the magnificent 
mural, which was destroyed at the Rocke- 
feller Center. Clemente Orozco is strain- 
ing furiously to paint something melo- 
dramatic, mystic and revolutionary. This 
magnificent structure is now open from 
ten until two in the afternoon; otherwise 
it is not used. During this period, one 
might see many visitors and some local 
interested persons, even some Indians, 
walking through the halls of this magni- 
ficent palace. In a number of the alcoves, 
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the writer on a recent visit saw a magnifi- 
cent exhibit of USSR art, and more es- 
pecially, posters. Between such vicious 
spectacles, as the Foreign Club, (which 
is now closed) and such an abortion as 
the new National Theater, the authentic, 
artistic manifestations of the revolution 
wither away. 

There are some interesting labor laws 
that are again characteristic of the new 
government. Strikes are imminent, and 
are encouraged by the government. The 
very fact that there is a labor arbitration 
board, consisting of three persons, one 
representing the government, one the 
union, and one the employers, is an indi- 
cation of the government’s attitude to- 
wards the rights of labor. Since this board 
has been established, not a single dispute 
has been settled in favor of the employer. 
One can see throughout the streets of 
Mexico City, and many of the other cities 
in Mexico, the black and red flag, indicat- 
ing that this shop or this factory is on 
strike. Neither the employer nor any em- 
ployee can under any circumstances enter 
the doors that are closed in characteristic, 
Mexican, iron-shutter fashion. It is only 
a month or two since we read in our daily 
press of the nation-wide light, power, and 
general utility strike. There are, however, 
a number of other laws that are very much 
more tangible, and have a more direct ad- 
vantage. No employee can, according to 
the new law, be discharged by an employer 
unless there is paid such an employee in 
advance three months of his wages. This 
includes everyone, even maid service. In 
addition to the three months’ advance pay- 
ment of wages, the employee has the right 
to demand one month’s wages for every 
year of employment, which means that if 
an employee has been working for an em- 
ployer for a period of twenty years, the 
employer, in order to be permitted to dis- 
charge the employee, would be obliged to 
pay him wages for twenty-three months in 
advance. What better assurance is there 
for economic security? An employer 


‘thinks many times under these circum- 


stances before discharging an employee. 
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The increase of wages from twenty to 
fifty centavos to one and one-half pesos 
a day is likewise a move in the right direc- 
tion. In the larger cities, where one has 
to pay as high as eight pesos admission to 
the National Theater, ten or twelve pesos 
for a pair of shoes, or from forty to fifty 
pesos for a fair garment, two pesos a day 
means that the average workingman, in 
order to enjoy what the National Theater 
has to offer, or in order to purchase a pair 
of shoes or a garment, would be almost 
obliged to starve the rest of the week, 
should he decide to become thus extrava- 
gant. 

What the outcome of this whole eco- 
nomic and religious turmoil will be is very 
hard to predict. One can only think in 
terms of the great danger point of Mexico, 
San Luis Potosi, where General Cadillo 
is governor. General Cadillo is a peasant 
and an agriculturist, wholly unschooled. 
He is developing his own army, his own 
planes, and is creating cells in Mexico in 
opposition to the government and the anti- 
cleric movement. His may be the flicker 


that may grow into an unprecedented 


revolutionary flame. It is the writer’s 
opinion that he will be supported, if need 
be with money, and with a great deal of 
moral support from many parts of the 
world, including the United States. 

There are, however, a number of fine 
social aspects that one can not overlook 
in Mexico. One is in the direction of low 
cost housing for the working people. An- 
other is the development of its recreational 
facilities. Senor Aaron Saenz and his 
brother, Senor Mose Saenz, both educated 
in America, are doing yeoman service for 
Mexico, one in the direction of education 
and the other as Governor General of the 
Federal District of Mexico in the direction 
of public works. Under the direction of 
the Governor General of the Federal Dis- 
trict in charge of public works, Mexico is 
now paving public roads on a huge scale, 
building wells and aqueducts, developing 
its sanitation and hygiene, constructing 
public buildings and monuments, and new 
schools. The latest one is the school of 
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the revolution, built in a most modern 
fashion, accommodating five thousand 
pupils, magnificently located, beautifully 
ornamented, with floral gardens and 
shrubbery, one of the most ideal school 
plants in the world. The public market— 
the largest and the newest, the Market of 
Rodriguez, covering many blocks, is as 
fine as any market to be found anywhere 
in the world. Many of the important 
streets are being widened. 

While Mexico has a great many old 
buildings, gardens and parks in the new 
workingman’s quarters are being con- 
structed to improve the life and the com- 
fort of the proletarian classes, raising 
them also to heights of character and cul- 
ture. Balbuena Park has every possible 
facility for recreation, including buildings 
for moving pictures, a library, gymnasium, 
indoor and outdoor swimming tanks, 
tennis courts, handball courts, visitor’s 
bleachers, a beautiful fountain, and floral 
landscapes. Also in this park is included 
a model children’s home, and the children 
cared for are those whose parents are 
either in the penitentiary or in the jail, or 
children whose parents are obliged to 
work, and are unable to care for them. 
There are a number of creches for children 
whose parents are employed during the 
day. Much of the Montessori method of 
education is here employed. In speaking 
of the sports and athletic prowess of 
youth, the Secretary of Physical Educa- 
tion, who has also worked harmoniously 
to develop a vast plan of sport activities, 
states: “We are able to say with satis- 
faction for our proletarian youth, that 
sports are now reaching such a develop- 
ment in Mexico, that in a short time they 
will guarantee the existence of strong, 
healthy men—that is, the improvement of 
our race.” 

In the field of housing for employees 
and workers, and what we call in America 
the “white collared class,” much is being 
done. Ina speech delivered by the Chief 
of the Federal District, Aaron Saenz, at 
the time when the workers’ quarters of 
San Jacinto were opened, he said: “The 
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Revolutionary Movement since 1910 has 
been very much concerned with the living 
conditions of the working classes. As 
soon as it came into power, it began to 
put these improvements into operation. 
Former President Rodriguez was respon- 
sible for bringing to fruition these housing 
projects.” The first of these projects was 
that of Balbuena. The second project 
was that of San Jacinto. This project 
occupied a total of 475 hundred thousand 
square meters, of which 266 were donated 
by the federal government. This addi- 
tion, given by the government, is the part 
that forms the park, which serves not only 
as free space available for recreational 
quarters, but also provides much light and 
air. Of this area, about 21 thousand 
square meters are occupied by houses, 
most of the area being given up to the 
open area. The streets are paved with 
reinforced concrete; water and drainage 
service are provided. The well for drink- 
ing water, with a production of 2,000 liters 
per second, is enough for the colony, and 
the surrounding population is likewise 
provided. Ornamental lighting has been 
installed. 

The Department of Public Health has 
provided space for sanitary facilities and 
also for nursery homes which not only 
stimulate additional facilities among the 
families, but which during the day take 
care of the children of married workers. 
These children are taken care of with the 
utmost concern. They receive the benefit 
of hygiene and elementary instruction in 
accordance with their age. The San 
Jacinto development consists of several 
types of workmen’s homes. One type, 
which is built with a single floor, consists 
of an entrance courtyard, and each apart- 
ment has a room for work or study, three 
bedrooms, a bathroom, a kitchen, a dining 
room, and an interior patio. Another 
group is similar to that of type one, pos- 
sessing one room less, but also a larger 
number of two story houses. The main 
floor has an entrance terrace, a work room, 
a dining room, a kitchen and an interior 
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patio; the second floor has three bed- 
rooms, and a bathroom. Another series, 
similar to type two, has only two bed- 
rooms. There is still another type of 
house, which has two stories, with space 
for a store or work shop, a toilet room, 
an interior patio, this on the main floor, 
and three bedrooms, dining room, kitchen 
and bathroom on the second floor. All 
of these houses are equipped with furni- 
ture necessary for the kitchen and the 
bathroom. The cheapest type is built at 
a cost of 2,400 Mexican dollars, which is 
equivalent to about $1,200 in American 
money, towards which the government 
contributes 25%, making the net cost to 
the worker about $900. The most expen- 
sive of these houses comes to a monthly 
installment of about fifty-one Mexican 
dollars, to be paid out within a period of 
ten years. 

Thus, we see, when we study impartially 
and objectively the Mexican situation, that 
there is much that we can learn from 
Mexico in many directions. 

There are, however, a few sore spots— 
as I see it. Of these, the most important 
is the tremendously active campaign 
against religion at large, and particularly, 
against the Catholic. We must not forget 
that out of the total population of some 
seventeen millions in Mexico, there are 
less than three million who are so-called 
“whites,” coming from Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, England and the United 
States, while fourteen million are native 
Mexicans, most of them Indians—simple 
people—religious people—who cannot 
have their religion taken from them, with- 
out giving them a substitute that they can 
understand and readily appreciate. 

It is poor psychology to take from them 
their priests, their nuns, their schools, as 
if overnight, and substitute for these an 
almost complete program of anti-religion 
and anti-God, in as militant a fashion as is 
indicated in the manifesto, issued by the 
Commissioner of Education, referred to 
in the forepart of this article. 
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Russet, Wittram F., Liberty vs. Equality. 

Macmillan, 1936, 173 pages, $2.00. 
Maritain, JAcQuES, Freedom in the Modern 

World. Scribners, 1936, 223 pages, $2.00. 

There is much in the present world situation 
to cause men to think seriously of the problem 
of human freedom. With the rise of dictator- 
ships in Europe and the threat of such in 
America practical men as well as philosophers 
turn to a reexamination of the great ideals of 
freedom, liberty, equality. Jacques Maritain, 
probably the foremost exponent of the philoso- 
phy of the “angelic doctor” and leader of the 
so-called neo-Thomism of which Protestant 
leaders are only just becoming conscious, ex- 
amines the concept of Freedom from the Thom- 
ist viewpoint. It is distinctly a philosophical 
approach, largely academic in character, al- 
though he does have one chapter on the prac- 
tical aspect of the problem, of the individual in 
his struggle for the values of life. 

Dean Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, treats the problem of liberty vs. 
equality from the standpoint of an educator. 
He sees a genuine opposition in the two terms, 
both of which are an expression of the Ameri- 
can ideal. Can we have both liberty and equal- 
ity, or must liberty be sacrificed as in com- 
munism and fascism for equality, or equality 
sacrificed to liberty as represented in laissez 
faire? He finds nothing new in the present 
conflict. The struggle is only intensified by the 
coming of the power age. He has read widely 
and to good purpose the English, French and 
American writers of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies on the problem, particularly as occurring 
in the French Revolution and in the beginnings 
of the American Republic. He finds the solu- 
tion of the problem in compromise, and edu- 
cation the effective means of achieving a de- 
sirable compromise—education in the schools as 
now, but also in a vast extension of education 
into adult years. He says little about religion, 
but religious educators will find that Russell is 
advocating much that religious education at its 
best stands for. 

One may be inclined to criticize Dean Rus- 
sell for vagueness at points as to just what type 
of education is desirable, and for exhortation 
to do something, rather than offering con- 
crete suggestions as to what should be done, 
but on the whole it is a readable, stimulating 
book which ought to have a wide reading among 
educators of all kinds—Charles S. Braden. 
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BraDEN, CHar Es S., Editor. Varieties of Amer- 
$2.00 Religion. Willett, Clark, 1936, 294 pages, 


Lanpau, Rom. God Is My Adventure. Knopf, 

1936, 407 pages, $3.50. 

Jones, Rurus, Testimony of the Soul. Mac- 
millan, 1936, 215 pages, $2.00. 

The first two volumes, while radically differ- 
ent in construction, are alike in that they repre- 
sent different trends of the present religious 
life. The first is less personal than the second, 
and lacks something in journalistic quality. 
They both, however, are welcome as introduc- 
tions to an understanding of the religious inter- 
ests which are so easily overlooked in the dis- 
cussions between fundamentalism and modern- 
ism. We shall never understand what religion 
is by simply reading philosophy of religion or 
sharing in the discussions of theological prob- 
lems. Basically, religion is a search for helpful 
adjustment with those forces of the universe 
which men conceive of as God. In the western 
world particularly this search becomes a basis 
for more or less intelligent moral action. 

In Professor Braden’s book we have state- 
ments made by representatives of different types 
of religious belief to the questions propounded 
by the editor which he reduces to this: “What 
is it that religion offers man and how are these 
values mediated to him?” There are seventeen 
different types of religion represented by their 
recognized authorities and these are classed in 
three groups :—Christianity, Special, (including 
Mormonism, Unity, Christian Science, Ethical 
Culture, Humanism, Spiritualism and Theos- 
ophy) and Judaism. These presentations are 
then followed by a conclusion by the editor. 

The volume thus gives a view of various re- 
ligious movements not otherwise available in 
any such brief and authoritative form. In some 
cases the discussions are direct answers to the 
editor’s questions, and in others, notably that of 
spiritualism, a systematic presentation of be- 
liefs. It is noteworthy that all are similar in that 
they look towards ethical values. This is par- 
ticularly gratifying in the case of Dr. W. B. 
Riley’s Presentation of Fundamentalism, in 
which theological aggressiveness has been sub- 
ordinated to the spiritual and social influences of 
Christian faith. The same is true of other dis- 
cussions. Altogether the volume will discourage 
those who think of religious belief as sectarian 
and quarrelsome, and encourage those who be- 
lieve that most theological differences are due 
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to rationalizations of common religious trust and 
ethical aspiration. 

The volume by Rom Landau is more per- 
sonal. It consists of studies and interviews of 
various religious leaders including such diverse 
characters as Count Keyserling and Frank 
Buchman. There are seven other characters 
treated (Stefan George, Rudolf Steiner, Kri- 
shnamurti, Shri Meher Baba, Principal Jeffrey, 
P. D. Ouspensky, Gurdjieff), some of whom are 
probably strangers to the American reading pub- 
lic and yet have considerable following. The 
author presents the various views in a vivid and 
readable fashion, and the volume has not only 
value as an exposition of unusual religious move- 
ments but as an introduction to religious per- 
sonalities. The author finds something more 
than mere belief in these different persons. They 
all are convinced that God has a direct bearing 
on human life. Sometimes this takes the form 
of mystical experience, sometimes that of faith 
healing, but always as a genuine experience. 
The psychologist would probably explain this in 
one way but Landau sees in it actual experience 
of that Other in immediate contact with hu- 
man life. 

It may seem a far cry from these two volumes 
to that of Rufus Jones, A Testimony of the Soul, 
but as a matter of fact the interest is the same. 
Professor Jones discusses where these others 
describe. We all know him as a representative 
of intelligent mysticism and anything he writes 
is welcome. The present volume is composed of 
Ayer Lectures given at Colgate-Rochester 


Theological Seminary, and is valuable, because 


in a systematic way Professor Jones restates his 
basic views as to mysticism as a direct response 
and adjustment of the human soul to the presence 
of God. Especially to be recommended is his 
discussion of the real meaning of mysticism. 
With it no person who believes that humanity is 
dependent upon personal relations with the per- 
sonality producing activities of the universe can 
differ. Such a relationship is set by life itself. 
Only, as Professor Jones so admirably sets 
forth, such relationship cannot be explained 
wholly by biology. Human nature has needs and 
possibilities within itself far in advance of that 
of other living organisms. It has a soul. 

These three books cover thus a wide range of 
testimony to a basic experience in human life. 
A religious psychology that overlooks this re- 
sponsive relationship to cosmic activities 
obscures that which is a fundamental human 
quality. However one may describe religion in 
abstract terms, actually it is a concrete rela- 
tionship between a human being and the cosmic 
activity. To understand religion one must ap- 
proach it from the experiences and techniques 
which such relationship involves and demands. 
Religion is no more to be identified with its 
rationalizations and philosophies than electricity 
is to be identified with a textbook on physics.— 
Shailer Mathews. 
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History in Thirteen Plays. Associated Pub- 

lishers, 1935, 333 pages. 

Woonson, C. G., The Story of the Negro Re- 
told. Associated Publishers, 1935, 369 pages. 
There is little hope for the Negro from the 

white man. If progress is to be made, the Negro 

himself must make it. The human nature of a 

dominant race is always to maintain its superi- 

ority at the expense of the subordinate race. The 
white race in the United States is no exception. 

The Negro is held to be of inferior worth so- 

cially, economically, politically, educationally, 

religiously. Perhaps the words economic and 
political are the more inclusive terms. 

Everett, a teacher in a school for handicapped 
Negro children, makes a clear-cut appeal to his 
fellow-Negroes to awaken to the necessity for 
competing with the white man in each of the 
industrial and commercial spheres. Only as he 
makes good and acquires wealth and power will 
he be able to rise to higher levels of civilization. 
Throughout his book appear biographies of 
Negroes who have risen to positions of worth 
and power. Vocations now open to members of 
the race are treated thoughtfully, and other 
possible vocations which may be forced open 
are considered. 

Richardson and Miller are the authors of 
nine of the thirteen Negro plays presented in 
their book. They are distinctively Negro plays, 
presenting great concepts of Negro character 
in historical settings of importance. “The eman- 
cipation of the Negro mind from the slavery 
of the inferiority complex” is the purpose behind 
each one. Written for Negroes, the plays be- 
come especially illuminating for white readers. 

oodson has written a history of the Negro 
for high school students. Beginning with their 
transplantation from Africa as slaves, tracing 
their fate under colonial systems, their struggles 
for freedom from intolerable burdens of labor, 
up through the Civil War, into a reconstructed 
world, their place in the World War, and finally 
their present status and their contributions to 
civilization in the United States and elsewhere— 
the author traces their progress. 

That Negroes are a factor in our civilization 
of great import needs not to be mentioned. Their 
birth rate is higher than that of the whites; 
their educational status is improving, as is their 
economic status. Who knows what their future 
role in American life will be?—Frank Meyerson. 
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Extts, Emity F., The Life and Religion of the 
Early Hebrews. 

Burpick, THoMAS J., and GiFForD, JOSEPHINE, 
Making a Better Neighborhood. 

Conrapi, CATHERINE M., A Dramatic Service of 
Worship—How it Grew. Beacon Press, 1935, 
60 cents each. 

These booklets are units 1, 2, and 3 of “The 
Beacon Units in Religious Education,” published 
by the publishing house of the Unitarian Church 
(The Beacon Press) in cooperation with mem- 
bers of the faculty, Columbia University, and 
of Union Theological Seminary. These units 
have the singular merit of illustrating the prin- 
ciples of progressive religious education rather 
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than telling about them. Again the Unitarians 
are pioneering in religious education. _ 

The units grow out of actual life situations. In 
The Life and Religion of the Early Hebrews, it 
is the actual experience of a fifth grade class, in 
all fourteen boys and girls, working out this 
topic. The actual teaching was in the Riverside 
Church in New York City. | é 

In the case of the second unit, having to do 
with Making a Better Neighborhood, it is the 
Vacation School of a Neighborhood Centre, with 
thirty-six boys and girls, ranging from the fourth 
to the ninth school grades, who undertake, fol- 
lowing a successful session of the previous sum- 
mer, to work out how they can make their com- 
munity a cleaner, healthier, safer place in which 
to live. “Exhilarating” is the word to be espe- 
cially applied to the reader’s examination of 
this unit. The word of caution spoken at its 
completion against the disposition to try to re- 
produce the procedures and achievements of this 
unit elsewhere, is well said. All these units are 
descriptions of what actually took place in par- 
ticular situations. Since no two places or situa- 
tions are actually alike, the unit cannot be re- 
produced elsewhere. But it can serve as a 
“source” for another situation and as such is 
capable of great inspiration and helpfulness. 

The third unit, A Dramatic Service of Wor- 
ship—How It Grew, describes a pageant given 
by the children of the First Unitarian Society 
of Plainfield, New Jersey. The booklet has 
three parts—the author modestly says two. The 
first part states the aims of the church school. 
The second part deals with the techniques in- 
volved in the preparation of the pageant, in the 
choice of materials to be employed, and in the 


presentation itself on Children’s Day together 
with the text of the pageant as finally worked 


out. In the third part other ideas that have 
been worked out successfully in other services 
of worship are given. Here again the reader is 
cautioned against trying to reproduce the tech- 
niques and results achieved elsewhere. 

Progressives in religious education will heart- 
ily welcome these “units” and will eagerly await 
the appearance of others in the series. There can 
be no doubt that religious education in the future 
must abandon text books and make wise and 
discriminating use of just such descriptions of 
what actually happened in particular situations, 
as source materials in solving the real problems 
of living as they appear in the field of experience. 
The Beacon Units in Religious Education are 
certainly on the right track. Their wide use is 
predicted. Their results in character develop- 
ment are assured.—W. A. Harper. 
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McPuerson, ImMocene M., Educating Children 
for Peace. Abingdon Press, 1936, 190 pages. 

STERNBERGER, ESTELLE M., The Supreme Cause: 
A Practical Book about Peace. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1936, 218 pages. 

Stratton, Georce M., International Delusions. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936, 232 pages. 

ANGELL, Str NorMAN, Raw Materials, Popula- 
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tion Pressure and War. World Peace Founda- 

tion, 1936, 46 pages. 

Bearp, CuHartes A., The Devil Theory of 
War: An Inquiry into the Nature of History 
and the Possibility of Keeping Out of War. 
Vanguard Press, 1936, 124 pages. 

Subsidized by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, the New York City Fed- 
eration of Daily Vacation Bible Schools in 1935 
bent the work of its 2000 teachers in the direc- 
tion of peace education of pupils from 6 to 12 
years of age. In the book that heads the above 
list the Educational Director describes the meth- 
ods that were employed. Several types of pro- 
jects appear, all including or accompanied by 
carefully guided worship. Unusually large use 
was made of pageantry and dramatizing. This 
method reached a climax in three great inter- 
school peace festivals. Details are generously 
recorded with a view to furnishing guidance for 
other teachers who may desire to make similar 
experiments. 

The underlying ideas are that there is continu- 
ity between the friendliness-unfriendliness of 
children to one another and international peace- 
war; that finding and practicing a way to pre- 
vent or overcome friction before thirteen years 
of age will contribute to the permanent pre- 
vention of war, and that this total process can 
be helped by creating a realization on the part 
of children that human beings are interdepend- 
ent on a world-wide scale, that war is destructive 
and hateful, and especially that peace-making 
offers the thrill of adventure. The ultimate 
significance of such teaching, as far as the pre- 
vention of war is concerned, depends, of course, 
upon the validity of the assumption that children 
who thus are instructed actually get inside the 
international game as players, with purposes and 
technic adapted to the issues there involved. 
That peace among playmates and peace between 
Italy and Ethiopia are in both cases “peace”; 
that in both cases a breach of the peace brings 
woe; that if Iialy practiced towards Ethiopia 
the methods of children who in their play over- 
come quarrelsome tendencies, and in general if 
statesmen the world over felt human interde- 
pendence as we now feel it—when children real- 
ize all these relations among concepts, what fol- 
lows? What follows even if these concepts are 
emotionalized and through worship they are 
accepted as expressing the will of God? “What 
follows?” means, What will these children, 
when they are adults, do in concrete situations 
that now they do not feel as their own, much 
less control? There is clear evidence that some 
of the projects produced improvement in the 
relations of children to one another. To this 
extent the enterprise is known to have succeeded. 

Estelle M. Sternberger is Executive Direc- 
tor of World Peaceways, an institution that en- 
deavors to educate by advertising peace. Her 
book goes a step beyond billboard and magazine 
displays by commenting upon munitions, inter- 
national bankers, tariffs, propaganda, R.O.T.C., 
disarmament, the League of Nations, and much 
more. Though a considerable amount of in- 
formation is presented, together with a sug- 
gestive bibliography, the chapters are so short, 
and the discussions are so incidental or cursory, 
that a clear realization of what is going on at 
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crucial points can scarcely be expected from 
the perusal of this volume. That it is directed 
towards a real educational need is obvious, but 
how to define this need and how to meet it re- 
main problematical. As with children, so with 
adults, the question is pertinent, How are we 
to pass on from playing with ideas about peace 
and war into playing the game itself? 

Professor Stratton thinks he has an answer 
to this question. He has at least made a pene- 
trating and cleverly-written analysis of gen- 
erally-held false ideas about the life of na- 
tions. We are living under a set of “national 
delusions in sane nations’—delusions about the 
qualities of our own people and of foreign 
peoples, about our national conduct and theirs, 
about our own interests, our own mental capaci- 
ties, and even simple relations of cause and 
effect. We can end war, he thinks, by freeing 
our minds from these errors and the emotions 
that accompany them, and by imposing upon 
ourselves a rational self-discipline. The essen- 
tial next step is to apply to international con- 
duct the same standards that we apply to our- 
selves individually in the maintenance of do- 
mestic law and order. That is, we must de- 
liberately go to work to create an international 
community with its own legal instruments of 
coercion. 

Stratton derives his clues almost altogether 
from the psychology of the individual. There- 
fore he describes the war-peace issue in broad 
propositions about human nature in general, 
not in terms of the particular dynamics of any 
such social thing as an economic system. Ac- 
cordingly, for him the actuality of peace is “law 
and order,” though this can be as cruel as 
chaos itself. Under our own “law and order,” 
which Stratton treats as if it were truly an in- 
stance of peace, nearly every horrid thing that 
happens in war is an almost daily occurrence in 
industrial conflicts. He seems really to believe 
that the peace-problem can be isolated from the 
problem of humanizing our economic relations, 
and in general apart from the problem of sub- 
stantial justice as distinguished from formal 
order. Thus he does litthe more than carry 
forward in much improved form the propaganda 
of the older peace societies. That this process 
of adult education has some value need not be 
questioned; but the fact that it has broken 
down in every emergency that has tested it, and 
that even in this improved form its main re- 
liance is upon ideas that do not deeply penetrate 
the specific dynamics of specific events must 
give us pause. How much can be expected from 
such generalizations as that in “withdrawal, 
distrust, and self-love are found the special 
forces and special lacks which breed war”? If 
education for peace does not go far, far beyond 
this, wars can go on occurring, as they always 
have done, as if peace education had not yet 
begun. 

Norman Angell (the “Sir” adds nothing to 
his lustre) has the distinction of having proved 
before 1914 that the supposed economic gains 
from successful war are illusory. The victor as 
well as the vanquished is an economic loser. In 
spite of the verification of this thesis by the 
results of the World War, the air is full of 
talk about access to raw materials, expansion 
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of markets for goods and capital, and surplus 
population, as the sort of thing that war is all 
about. The present essay endeavors to show 
that all the desires that fall under these heads 
are attainable, as far as they are attainable at 
all, without war, and that they are not attained 
by it. They enter into the causation of war 
only as factors that complicate and confuse the 
nationalistic struggle for power in a world of 
international anarchy. In the actual foreground 
are militarism, greed for power, insecurity, the 
inevitability of an aggressive-defensive attitude, 
but the populace mistakenly believes that its very 
sustenance is at stake. There is needed, among 
other things, an international parley that will 
disabuse the minds of all the peoples of this 
illusion. 

The author’s purpose in saying these things 
is educational; he would help free the public 
mind from attitudes that he thinks restrain gov- 
ernments from taking sensible measures for 
avoiding friction. But is it true that the failure 
of makers and administrators of law to deal 
realistically with international relations is due 
to pressure from the populace? Who makes up 
the mind of our statesmen? From what stratum 
of society and from what type of social experi- 
ence and activity do they come to the national 
capital? Do not campaign funds throw some 
light upon the statesman’s mind? The munitions 
inquiry, too? Further, who makes up the mind 
of the populace? When it clamors for tariffs, 
colonies, the protection of foreign investments, 
and the like, “how did it get this way”? Why, 
through incitements emanating from office- 
holders, candidates for office, and owners of 
newspapers! Again, as in the case of Professor 
Stratton’s book, it must be said that pricking 
the bubbles of illusion, though it is good educa- 
tion as far as it goes, is only a subordinate 
part of what is required. It does not in any 
significant degree modify or even expose the 
influences that drag the populace into war. What 
is it that makes the masses act as if they be- 
lieve in war when in fact they fear and hate it? 

Professor Beard also would educate for peace. 
But he approaches the problem from a different 
angle. He abandons the whole search for the 
true causes of war in the motives of men or in 
their illusions. After mastering all the docu- 
ments that throw light upon our entry into war 
in 1917, he declares that no one knows or ever 
will know just why President Wilson came to 
his momentous decision. Indeed, no digging into 
the minutiae of history discloses any one sinister 
reality as the cause of war. “War is not the 
work of a demon. It is our very own work, for 
which we prepare, wittingly or not, in ways of 
peace. But most of us sit blindfolded at the 
preparation.” The bankers whose deeds have 
been made lurid by the munitions inquiry acted 
as parts of a total economic organism, their acts 
followed naturally from almost universally ac- 
cepted antecedents. What follows from this is 
that we should attend to the actual course of 
historical events, endeavoring therefrom to judge 
what is likely to result from this or that poli 
For example—this is a main climactic point in 
Beard’s book—in view of what did happen in the 
case of President Wilson, what is likely to 
happen again in an emergency if discretion in im- 
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posing restrictions is placed by our neutrality © 


law in the hands of the president? 

The educational significance of this book lies 
partly in the fact that it turns the attention of 
us learners to ascertainable external events as 
distinguished from motives that are more or less 
hidden, and especially in the fact that it includes 
the daily conduct of us learners among the ascer- 
tainable events that certainly lead to war. If 
we who are not officers of government are going 
to learn how to stop war, we must, it seems, 
dig deep into the taken-for-granted economic 
life. Here, apparently, is a way to get actually 
into the peace-war game as distinguished from 
playing with ideas about it. If so, we shall have 
to consider whether we can stop war for good 
and all without putting an end to the economic 
compulsions that rule us as a tyrant. Our daily 
economic conduct is not an aggregate of acts 
over which as individuals we have complete 
control; we are in the grip of an economic sys- 
tem. Is the problem of freeing ourselves from 
war really separable from the problem of con- 
tinuing or ending the capitalist order? Professor 
Beard appears to think that it is sufficient to 
deal with each international emergency as it 
arises, but all the evidence seems to show—his 
own just-quoted formula seems to imply—that 
the war evil is organic to our economic system. 

Do we really know how to educate for peace? 
Only in part, and this a minor part. The dis- 
pelling of illusions, and the awakening of emo- 
tion against war and for peace, produce no 


demonstrated increase in the learner’s control 


of the war-dynamics constantly at work within 
himself. Neither the church schools, nor the 
state schools, nor such appeals to adult intelli- 
gence as are here reviewed, nor all of them put 
together, have any appreciable effect upon our 
war budgets, though the burden thereof is car- 
ried by the generality of the voters. Our states- 
men also are carried along towards war by 
forces that neither originate at the seat of gov- 
ernment nor are controlled therefrom. Some 
kind of coherently-acting social force is causing 
all of us to walk in a direction in which we 
desire not to go. No, not quite all of us; con- 
scientious objectors, and English transport 
workers who prevented a war by refusing to 
load munitions, are exceptions, but exceptions 
prove the rule—George A. Coe. 


es Se 


Baker, Newton D., Hayes, Cartton J. H., 
and Straus, Rocer W., The American Way. 
Willett, Clark, 1936, 165 pages, $1.25. 

At the Williamstown Institute of Human 
Relations held under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and Christians in 
August, 1935, the “American Way” of dealing 
with inter-group, inter-racial, and inter-faith 
problems was thoroughly canvassed. This book 
summarizes the discussions at the Institute. 
Reasons for existing fears and antagonisms 
are clearly recognized, and the necessity is made 
clear not merely for tolerance on the part of 
the majority group, but also for efforts of the 
minority group to reduce the causes of friction 
and misunderstanding. Over-aggressive Jews, 
for example, fresh from the repressions of the 
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Ghettoes of Europe, can hardly expect tolerance 
and respect in America until they have recov- 
ered somewhat from the sense of revolt which 
makes them over-aggressive—Frank Meyerson. 


se et S 


BenTLEy, ArtHuR F., Behavior, Knowledge, 
Fact. Principia Press, Bloomington, Indiana, 
1935, 391 pages, $3.50. 

Psychological inquiry is making vast strides 
in its endeavor to increase, and make more reli- 
able, our social and psychological knowledge. 
In an effort to make clear some of the advances 
gained, the psychologies of Dashiell, Woodworth, 
Dunlap, Watson, Washburn, Hunter, Weiss, 
Kantor, Ogden, Dewey, and M. Bentley are 
canvassed. The field of discussion is derived 
from the belief that the new wave-theories and 
relativity, which have been so important in re- 
casting physics, will be found equally significant 
for psychology and for social theory. Both space 
and time experiences are forms of human knowl- 
edge, intimately related to language and social 
experiences. In the analysis of facts on the 
dual basis of perception and of communication, 
the author finds a significant approach to a more 
adequate synthesis—Frank Meyerson. 
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Brack, H. G., The Upward Look. Houghton, 

Mifflin, 1936, 384 pages, $1.50. 

More than two hundred living religious leaders 
—some of them radicals, but most of them mid- 
dle-of-the-roaders—were each (presumably) 
given a verse of scripture and asked to fit a 
meditation and prayer to it, the whole occupying 
a page. 

Thus does the fine art of worship return to 
the individual cloister or to the family circle. 
It is needless to say that the meditations are 
unequal. They were meant to be. But it is 
only fair to say that the authors—Dr. Black, 
in collaboration with Gaius Glenn Atkins—have 
done their work well and so have their contrib- 
utors. 

“The Upward Look” is destined to exert a 
splendid influence and to prove a real mine of 
inspiration for not a few people who feel the 
need of worship and need just such assistance 
to achieve it—W. A. Harper. 


as se & 


CuartTers, JESSE A., Young Adults and the 
Church, Abingdon, 1936, 153 pages, $1.00. 
An interesting analysis of an experiment with 

a group of young adults in a local church. The 

author shows a clear philosophy of adult educa- 

tion and a rare ability to put theories into ac- 
tion. Without imposing her ideas or setting 
up a program, by skillfully consistent leader- 
ship, she causes a group of young adults to be- 
come a capable, integrated group able to formu- 
late their own policies, to handle their own dis- 
cussion programs and to act with discretion on 
social issues. The book is an excellent contribu- 
tion in the field of adult religious education. Dr. 

Charters was chairman of a department. of 

adult education in Ohio State University when 

she undertook this experiment—E. J. Chave: 
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Cummiuncs, O. D., Administering Christian Ed- 
ucation in the Local Church. Judson, 1936, 
106 pages, 25 cents. 

McDonatp, O. H., A Church and Only a 
Church. Judson, 1936, 68 pages, 25 cents. 
Both of these pamphlets are bound in cloth, 

but they are worth their weight in gold—not 
that they add anything new to the theory of 
religious (Christian) education, but they inter- 
pret to the Baptists the attitudes of the Interna- 
tional Council, interpret them favorably—and 
that is a great gain. 

Mr. Cummings writes his pamphlet to explain 
the Board of Christian Education in the local 
church. He has the approach of the opportunist. 
He says—“The best provision, for the present, 
then, would seem to be to elect several coordinate 
boards, one of which would be a Board of Chris- 
tian Education.” He is certainly progressive 
in his attitude that “the starting point in formu- 
lating this program should be the needs of the 
individual members.” This is certainly histor- 
ically the Baptist position. He hopes that “ulti- 
mately the ideal of a single board sufficiently 
representative in character and broad in outlook 
to administer the entire program of the church 
may be achieved.” 

Mr. McDonald relies very largely upon Dr. 
Soares, in fact gets the title of his pamphlet from 
a statement in Dr. Soares’ Religious Education, 
in which he predicts that eventually there will be 
“A Church and only a Church.” This too is 
good Baptist doctrine, and is as it should be. 

Despite the fact that both booklets have the 
indoctrinating attitude so far as curriculum is 
concerned, preferring needs rather than interests 
as its basis, they are to be hailed as landmarks of 
progress. It is certainly cause for congratula- 
tion when the Baptists become thoroughly pro- 
gressive in desire—W. A. Harper. 

es se 


Draper, Epcar M., Principles and Techniques 
of Curriculum Building. Appleton-Century, 
1936, 875 pages, $3.25. 

Professor Draper of the University of Wash- 
ington has attempted to present a practical 
rather than a theoretical approach to the study 
of curriculum construction. He criticises exist- 
ing curricula which conceive of culture in terms 
of past civilizations, rather than in terms of 
equipping the child to live in a rapidly evolv- 
ing world and moving toward an as yet unfor- 
seen future. He outlines a method for deter- 
mining objectives for education from both pri- 
mary and secondary sources, and out of these 
vital objectives he suggests methods of deter- 
mining the content and validating the units into 
which a curriculum must fall; and finally shows 
how a satisfactory. curriculum may be con- 
structed and administered. 

Professor Draper’s practical approach offers 
rich suggestions to the religious educator fac- 
ing curricular problems.—L. T. Hites. 

cs S 

EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN SECONDARY 
Scuoots. Issued under the auspices of the As- 
sociation for Education in Citizenship. Oxford 
University Press, 1936, 263 pages. 

In this symposium by a group of distinguished 
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British educators, the aims and methods of edu- 
cation for citizenship are portrayed and illus- 
trated in a most readable fashion. As in so many 
other fields of educational interest, we find here 
a movement which, without much inter-penetra- 
tion, has been going forward on both sides of the 
Atlantic and which would doubtless profit by 
greater familiarity of each group with what the 
other is doing and thinking. This brief summary 
affords a point of contact with English procedures. 
American readers will at once note the insistance 
on experience and the effort to utilize traditional 
curriculum subjects, such as history, geography, 
English and science, in the teaching of citizen- 
ship. This exploration of subject matter is ex- 
tremely worth while, even though the problem of 
how to experience citizenship is left unsolved — 
Hugh Hartshorne. 


es St SF 


Ex.iott, Grace L., Women After Forty. Holt, 

1936, 213 pages, $1.50. 

The central motif in this book is in the state- 
ment “The satisfactory or unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of later life depends in part on the level and 
the complexity of the habitual mode of response 
that have been built in the first half of life.” 
While the physical changes accompanying the 
menopause are apt to be accompanied by emo- 
tional disturbances of more or less serious kind, 
the main problem of adjustment to the many 
changing factors of maturity is in the desire to 
find and maintain a satisfactory place in one’s 
social world. The author finds as many satisfied 
individuals in the unmarried as in the married 
state, the determining factor being the develop- 
ment of inner capacities. The book is a fine bal- 
anced treatment of the subject, and would be 
read with interest by any intelligent woman over 
30 years of age. The place of religion in a 
maturing view of life is dealt with in a whole- 
some, liberal fashion.——-E. J. Chave. 


es SF SS 


ErpMan, Wa ter C., Sources of Power in Fa- 
mous Lives. Cokesbury, 1936, 160 pages, $1.00. 
A series of radio addresses on great person- 

alities is presented in a very readable book. 

Twenty-six men and women have been assem- 


bled from many centuries and countries. They 
achieved distinction in various fields of human 
adventure including science, literature, business, 
government, music and religion. Briefly and 
effectively major aspects of each life are pre- 
sented for the special purpose of showing what 
power made these people what they finally be- 
came. The explanation is found in the relation 
which each person maintained with 

The stories of these personalities are well 
told. But they are much more serial photo- 
graphs of characters at various stages than 
descriptions of the character forming influences 
which created these notable historical figures. 
It is too easy to say that these persons achieved 
position because they trusted God and read their 
Bibles. One feels that there was much more 
that might have been said about principles ap- 
plied to situations which would have opened 
their sources of power to young people in this 
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generation. These famous men and women 
readily receive our admiration, but we are not 
so greatly helped to understand how they be- 
came what they were. Of course it is impos- 
sible to include everything in a fifteen minute 
address, but one feels that these personalities 
drew upon sources of power which were more 
subtle and yet more available to others than are 
suggested by the rather general statement that 
they “trusted God and read their Bibles.” Al- 
though one is grateful for this further insight 
into famous lives, the feeling remains that we 
are still one step away from the real sources of 
power.—Norris L. Tibbetts. 
se 
Hamitton, EpitrH, The Prophets of Israel, 
Norton, 1936, 202 pages, $2.75. 


Having written two interesting and instructive 
books on the Greek and Roman ways of life 
respectively, Miss Hamilton turns attention in 
her third study to the Hebrew prophets. She 
has limited herself to a conscientious study of 
the prophets; their teachings and form of styie, 
their matter and manner. She is not a Hebrew 
scholar and has had to rely on well known 
= translations—chiefly the King James 

ible 

It is not likely, however, that years of special 
research and original translations would have 
yielded much better results. The available texts 
and translations proved amply sufficient for Miss 
Hamilton’s purpose—that of reinterpretation 


and comparison; of placing the messages of the 
prophets in the proper light as to time and cir- 


cumstances; and pointing out how far those 
messages remain true, significant and vital to 
our time and all time. 

The task she set herself was certainly a 
grateful one, and many will thank her warmly 
for the idea itself as well as the manner in 
which she bodied it forth. Some of her gen- 
eralizations, however, are open to doubt. 

Each of the prophets is studied and described 
in turn. Each is characterized according to his 
salient traits. Obscurities and inconsistencies— 
the latter not always minor—are frankly noted. 
But Miss Hamilton is full of fervent admira- 
tion for the major prophets. She appreciates 
their power, their grandeur, their practical wis- 
dom, their moral greatness and their originality. 
Her praise here and there seems extravagant, 
but she gives excellent reasons for her judg- 
ments, and writes as a philosophical student of 
religion, religious philosophy, and immortal lit- 
erature. 

Even scholars who discuss the essentials of 
religion and the relationship between Judaism 
and Christianity, the Old and New Testaments, 
the prophets and Jesus or the early Christian 
missionaries, will find her book suggestive and 
stimulating. It really should be translated into 
German and circulated among the anti-Semitic 
Nazi leaders and their self-styled pagan fol- 
lowers.—Victor S. Yarros. 

cs se 
Irwin, JoHN, The Missionary Education of 

Young Children. Missionary Education Move- 

ment, 1935, 182 pages, $1.00. 


This book is interestingly written and full of 
suggestions, tests, dramatics, visual materials, 
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reading, studies in fellowship and worship for 
leaders of young people’s work. The writer 
believes in missions as a true expression of 
Christian goodwill and a logical outworking of 
appreciation for human worth. Perhaps more 
attention might be given development of an 
underlying philosophy of human brotherliness 
and of more enduring motivation for goodwill. 
The programs are imposed, made attractive, 
but not results of felt needs. There is always a 
question whether young people whose interest 
depends upon emotional urges cultivated in en- 
tertaining problems reach a deep level of Chris- 
tian seriousness.—E. J. Chave. 
se 

Kepner, Cuartes D., and Soorumt, Jay H., 

The Banana Empire: A Case Study in Eco- 

nomic Imperialism. Vanguard, 1935, 392 pages. 

This is a first hand study of the operations 
of the United Fruit Company, in which Mr 
Soothill held important posts for many years 
in the Caribbean. It is a companion volume of 
Dr. Kepner’s Social —, of the Banana In- 
dustry, published by Columbia University. It is 
fully documented. 

The study uncovers the usual sordid story of 
monopolistic enterprises carried on for profit 
and securing its ends, it is alleged, by such 
devices as paying low prices, low wages, com- 
missary stores, installment selling, contract 
labor, rebates, limiting exports, underselling and 
overpaying to crush competitors. Also by se- 
curing, through one means or another, govern- 
ment concessions of lands, railroads, etc., with 
one-sided contracts, loosely worded, and main- 
taining these monopolistic advantages by pres- 
sure on governments, lobbying, and similar 
means. “This powerful company has throttled 
competitors, dominated governments, manacled 
railroads, ruined planters, choked cooperatives, 
domineered over workers, fought organized 
labor, and exploited consumers” (page 336). 

The United States government is deeply im- 
plicated, according to the authors. Warships 
were in the offing, armed forces were landed, 
a direct telephone line connected the company 
with the embassy, loans were placed, and “dollar 
diplomacy” followed. 

But the most astonishing, in an almost un- 
believable list, is the ship subsidy provided by 
the post office department. It is stated that this 
company received enormous sums from the 
United States government at ridiculously low 
interest rates, to build ships; “persuaded poli- 
ticians of the United States virtually to present 
it with six fine ships” (191); and secured mail 
subsidies of some $300,000,000 in ten years,— 
virtually for running its own freight ships—and 
changing a United States first class mail surplus 
into a post office deficit of over $205,000,000 in 
1932. The people paid the bill—to the United 
Fruit Company. 

Here is much food for thought, especially for 
those who claim that the United States is free 
from entangling alliances.—A. J. Myers. 

a a 
Lukens, Victor H., God Works Through Medi- 
cine. Revell, 1935, 166 pages, $1.50. 


God works through medicine, but that is not 
the only way he heals. He also heals by direct 
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action upon the subconscious minds of those who 
are ill. “The fact is that there is a gift from 
God as distinct from Nature, a direct personal 
spiritual action upon sick bodies such as is 
not produced by any possible use of material 
forces. God directly, as First- Cause, apart 
from the action of second causes such as the 
doctor’s remedies, is ready to send into the be- 
liever’s stricken body through faith this healing 
force of external reality, which, coupled with 
physician’s prescriptions, yields glorious heal- 
ing results.” (Page 27.) Many of the chap- 
ters make liberal appeal to the Bible to prove 
that “God’s will is always for health.” Sick- 
ness is never punishment, castigation, or chas- 
tisement. 

Ten ways are suggested by which the special 
healing help from God is appropriated. They are 
not to be used as substitutes for medicine. “What- 
ever help i in sickness God stands ready to give 
us is in addition to that which comes from the 
skill of a physician.” (Page 13.) These methods 
include the use of scripture, prayer, positive 
faith, association with other believers, etc. 
Anointing with oil and the laying on of ‘hands 
are also suggested, although these methods are 
to be used sparingly lest the uninitiated regard 
them as ends in themselves. While heartily 
endorsing some or all of these ways of appro- 
priating the resources of God, many will no 
doubt find it difficult to distinguish between 
the direct action of God on the subconscious 
mind (which is sufficiently mysterious to elude 
analysis) and the indirect action which God 
exercises through medicine.— Rolland W. 
Schloerb. 

cs Ss 


Moore, Epwarp C., The Nature of Religion. 

Macmillan, 1936, 368 pages, $2.50 

This is a selection of the Religious Book Club. 
Dr. Moore, Emeritus Professor at Harvard, is 
a well-known scholar and writer. 

Jesus prayed that his disciples might be one 
in God as he was. This is Dr. Moore’s interpre- 
tation of the incarnation, and in it we find the 
essential nature of religion. Imputed righteous- 
ness is an impossible conception to modern men. 
“We no longer think of salvation as something 
so simply wrought out on our behalf... We 
cannot think of blessedness as simply prepared 
for us. We have to think of ourselves as pre- 
pared for blessedness” (page 251). This quota- 
aaa the modern point of view of the 

The style is difficult, in contrast with the sim- 
plicity and brevity of Jesus’ teaching, which is 
genius.—A. J. W. Myers. 

sc es 


Morcan, WILLIAM H., Student Religion During 
Fifty Years. Association Press, 1936, 222 
pages, $2.50. 

The author makes a faithful record of the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations and a survey of the creative work 
among college students for half a century. The 
English Associations among the young men in 
certain trades had been initiated in 1844. The 
preaching of Dwight L. Moody may be credited 
as the motivating factor for the American asso- 
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ciation. The initial groups: began sheik ‘1850 
at Williams, Virginia, Princeton, and Michigan 
Universities. The entry of John R. Mott a 
Robert E. Speer, first as student leaders and 
then as graduates of exceptional vigor, hada 
threefold result: the Detroit Convention of 
1894 passed the first student volunteer pledge; 
secretaries were located in strategic centers; the 
conventions became famous for emphasis upon 
“life work” and hundreds became missionaries. 

President W. R. Harper added inductive Bible 
studies to the evangelistic conferences at Spring- 
field and Lake Geneva as early as 1890 and these 
normal classes, about 500, led by as many ‘col- 
lege professors, enrolled fully 30,000 by 1907. 
The supervision, platform leadership, training 
conferences, evangelism, literature distribution 
and zeal of the Association are traced with 
care. The book avoids contemporaneous changes 
in general education, omits kindred movements 
such as the Chautauquas, and makes almost no 
reference to the great preachers and educators 
who labored abreast with the association secre- 
taries. 

Coeducation, a question before the leaders 
from the beginning, occasioned almost constant 
debate. In 1895, in the belief that men could 
deal with personal morality more effectively apart 
from women, the men created the Y.M.C.A. 
The fact that the text stops with 1930 leaves 
the reader uninformed of the strong present day 
movement toward reunion of the two associa- 
tions. 

A four grade series of religious studies for 
college students adopted in 1913 is illustrative 
of the pedagogical alertness and courage of 
Association leaders. Freshmen devoted time to 
“adjustment to environment.” Sophomores gave 
time to “aspiration for leadership.” Juniors 
studied the “fundamentals of religion.” Seniors 
made a speciality of * “community relations.” The 
book is precise in detail as to these studies. 
Experts were engaged to prepare syllabi. The 
summer conferences “were supplemented by spe- 
cial leadership training conferences.” Such 
studies as Sharman’s New Testament and Fos- 
dick’s Meaning of Faith were distinct achieve- 
ments for religious teaching. 

From 1910-20 were held many conferences, of 
which the Cleveland occasion was a climax. 
Emphasis was placed upon the identification of 
interests on the part of denominational leaders 
and association secretaries, but the chapter ends 
abruptly without a clear statement as to the 
subject. The work of J. Stitt Wilson and Sher- 
wood Eddy and others in social evangelism and 
of Bruce Curry and others in application of New 
Testament truth are recorded. By means of quo- 
tations from various resolutions upon “compul- 
sory military training,” in “favor of a World 
Court,” concern for Christian “racial relations,” 
and “need of economic justice,” the Associations 
from 1920-30 sensitized the consciences of youth 
and did much to create wholesome “public opin- 
ion on the campus.”—Edward W. Blakeman. 


2s Ss 
Mutter, H. J., Out of the Night: A Biolo- 
gist’s View of — Future. Vanguard, 1935, 


127 pages, $1.50. 
Professor Muller ardently admires Soviet 
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Communism and deplores a competitive, profit- 
seeking social organization. The intelligence 
and personality of man, he shows, are no greater 
now than during the Old Stone age. We have 
achieved social values through progressive mas- 
tery of what we are. But we can improve, 
through a wise program of eugenics. Such a 
program should include, besides monogamy and 
birth control, a selection of the best males of 
each generation, best because of their highly 
developed social feeling and their intelligence, 
and the artificial insemination of women with 
their seed. With increased social feeling and 
intelligence, all sorts of progress would be- 
come possible—both a social organization, and 
an increasing conquest of nature. Dr. Muller 
points the lines of this progress. His is a chal- 
lenging book, whether one agrees with its chal- 
lenge or not.—L. T. Hites. 


es se 


Picors, Paut, Leadership or Domination. 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1935, 354 pages, $3.00. 
The author is assistant professor of Sociology 

at the University of Rochester. The introduc- 

tion is written by Dr. R. C. Cabot of Harvard. 

The book is unique and undertakes to discuss 
how dictators differ from leaders and how the 
qualities of leadership may be developed. Its 
dispassionate handling of the issues involved is 
greatly to be commended in this day of tense 
feeling. 

More space is given to the analysis of lead- 
ership and domination than to origins or to 
functions or to techniques. Perhaps this is as 
it should be. At least the alert reader does not 
sense any disproportionate attention to this phase 
of the problem, and certainly we cannot do much 
in the way of constructive approach until we 
first comprehend the factors involved. In fact, 
Dr. Pigors says toward the end of his presenta- 
tion of analysis—“only by clearly grasping the 
meaning of each (domination and leadership) 
can we ever hope to disentangle the complex 
social phenomena of authority.” 

Leadership, the author contends, is a pecu- 
liarly creative process, while domination may be 
just as effectively characterized as an efficiency 
process. Leadership is primarily concerned for 
persons, domination for power. Morale is the 
stabilizing force of leadership, while discipline 
gives domination its power. Morale arises pri- 
marily out of love—love for the cause and love 
for the leader, and it is most fortunate when 
both are fused in its composite spirit. Fear— 
fear of punishment, fear of loss, gives the domi- 
nator his power over his subjects. Discipline 
arbitrarily enforces rules. Morale depends on 
voluntary acceptance. Yet there is place for 
self-discipline, for while “morale and discipline 
are antithetical, they are far from incompatible.” 

Such sanity marks the book throughout, par- 
ticularly in its conclusion which may be sum- 
marized in these words: “there should be no 
freedom without responsibility, and no respon- 
sibility without authority.” Only immature peo- 
ple think we can dispense with self-discipline. 

The book is well worth reading, though a 
pioneering one in a field that is peculiarly charged 
with high explosives in our day and-though the 
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sociologist is oftentimes the psychologist as the 
discussion unfolds—W. A. Harper. 

st st 
Potter, CHartes F., Technique of Happiness. 

Macaulay, 1935, 209 pages, $2.00. 

At a time when social issues and world con- 
ditions arouse in the individual feelings of fu- 
tility and helplessness, emphasis on the inherent 
capacities of human nature and an outline of a 
useful technique for releasing these capacities 
are timely and welcome. Psychology has been 
called into the service of religion to aid the 
growth of personality. The author’s wide ex- 
perience has provided him with many specific 
illustrations and practical suggestions regarding 
the attainment of happiness. Fundamental to 
the achievement of this goal are self-recogni- 
tion, self-direction and self-expression. He is 
keenly alive to the latent possibilities in every 
life and makes a stimulating contribution to the 
method for realizing them. Everyone will find 
this book interesting and profitable reading. 
Ministers will discover many useful ideas for 
improving their pastoral work.—-Norris L. Tib- 


betts. 
es st 


RINEHART, Mary Roserts, The Doctor. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, 1936, 506 pages, $2.00. 
What does a man gain through stubborn 

pride? What victories can he win by running 

away? Can he ever really lose himself? What 
happens when an idealistic, well educated, hard- 


working professional man marries an ‘unedu- 
cated, slip-shod woman who is romantically (but 


not otherwise) attached to him? Does a steady, 
professionally ethical physician achieve as great 
a success as his professional colleague who goes 
in for high pressure—and high priced—self- 
salesmanship? 

Mrs. Rinehart has a rare gift of character 
analysis. She pictures the young surgeon as 
he leaves the hospital ready for a career; 
works with him through sixteen hard years of 
struggle, and finally, after bitter sorrow, sees 
him marry the woman he really loves—and 
should have married long before. She has writ- 
ten a gripping story which delineates human 
values on every page.—L. T. Hites. 

ss et 
Sayre, Francis Bowes, America Must Act. 

World Peace Foundation, 1936, 80 pages, 75 

cents. 

Lytton Strachey, exponent of Communism, and 
Francis Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, use 
some of the same statistics but come out at dif- 
ferent places. Both trace the development from 
small business to economic nationalism and are 
alarmed at the inevitable imperialistic conflict 
which results. But Sayre pleads for more trade, 
and unhindered, as a solution to world depression 
and an antidote to economic nationalism. 

Here are the facts, succinctly and effectively 
presented, to answer the “Buy American” slo- 
gans. The economic suicide of such attempts at 
self sufficiency is convincingly predicted. Our 
foreign trade creates the margin between exist- 
ence and collapse economically for America but 
that trade must be well distributed with greater 
imports from the debtor nations. America’s shift 
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to a creditor nation has altered her position in 
world trade. Trade conferences with “most fa- 
vored nation” clause agreements and triangular 
balances will stimulate trade to the benefit of 
employment in this country. The artificial at- 
tempts at self sufficiency with currency manipula- 
tion and restricted imports inevitably makes for 
international conflict. Hence, it is even greater 
association with other powers, not less, that gives 
stability within a nation. 

A statesmanlike approach to the creation of 
international goodwill amply supported with 
statistics and logic—Victor Obenhaus. 

es se 


Sears, Paut B., Deserts on the March. Uni- 
en of Oklahoma Press, 1936, 213 pages, 


Prof. Sears has written a timely, absorbing 
and challenging book on a problem which, grave 
as it is to the man of science or the true, sincere 
statesman, is almost totally neglected by the 
business world, the politicians and the average 
citizen. It is the problem of “world suicide”’— 
of the wanton destruction of soil and forest, 
prairie and stream, by human greed, blindness 
and selfishness. 

America is supposed to have a veritable pas- 
sion for education, but our educators, with few 
exceptions, have little to say about national 
policies or the tragic lack of policies, which are 
making the country practically defenseless 
against flood, drought and wind, and which are 
wasting natural resources with a recklessness 
which spells hunger, woe and misery for mil- 
lions of Americans yet unborn. 

Ever since the Roosevelt-Pinchoi conservation 
movement, something has been done io save our 
forests. It is not too late to do something— 
nay, much—to arrest the fatal progress of 
“marching deserts.” Legislation, money, and 
wise, efficient administration will be required, 
as well as scientific guidance. The public will 
have to urge and stimulate the necessary steps. 

Prof. Sears has given the public, or the 
thoughtful elements of it, an invaluable intro- 
duction to the question of conserving and re- 
claiming a national heritage. He has told the 
story of human waste and stupidity in relation 
to nature in India, in China, in Europe as well 
as in America—an empire that might have been 
made a land of abundance of all, a land of equal 
and splendid opportunity, of material, intellec- 
tual and moral advancement. Further, he dis- 
cusses the short-sighted laws and measures 
which have produced poverty and unemploy- 
ment, depressing inequalities and intolerable 
conditions carrying the menace of revolution 
and civil war, and has sketched a moderate 
program of constructive reforms. 

He is a stanch believer in democracy—politi- 
cal and economic. He does not favor what is 
called paternalism in government or arbitrary, 
discriminatory legislation against wealth and 
property. But, he points out, we have not in 
fact tried either genuine democracy or private 
property under fair play and free competition. 
We have had a sort of paternalism, one-sided, 
immoral and anti-social. We have encouraged 
special privilege and monopoly. We have squan- 
dered national assets in the belief that develop- 
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ment and prosperity are furthered by generous 
grants and subsidies to the few. Today the 
oe of the “communism of pelf” are 

in arms against paternalism for the benefit of 
the debt-ridden farmer, the idle or underpaid 
workman, the jobless" intellectual vainly seeking 
employment. There is much complaint against 
high taxes and new bond issues, and a loud de- 
mand for balanced budgets and strict economy— 
economy at the expense of the hungry, sick ae 
homeless. 

If America is to escape the fate of the old 
world, it must return to its early ideals and 
shackle cunning and cupidity. It must recon- 
struct its taxation system with the view of 
promoting conservation and sane utilization of 
its natural resources. It must put an end to 
larceny and exploitation. It must stop crooked 
gambling in goods and securities, and insist 
upon useful service on the part of all. Para- 
sites at the top are as objectionable as parasites 
at the bottom. 

Prof. Sears’ book should be followed by other 
works on the subject of marching 
marching monopoly or plutocracy. Colleges 
should give courses on the problems to which he 
so dramatically and eloquently calls attention. 
Churches and civic organizations should organ- 
ize circles to study and discuss his little volume, 
even if they cannot accept all his ideas——Victor 
S. Yarros. 

es St SF 


Smytu, NatHan A., Through Science to God. 

Macmillan, 1936, 213 pages, $2.50. 

Mr. Smyth’s book deals with science and 
theology. The author, however, is neither a sci- 
entist nor a theologian, but a lawyer. This is 
all to the good, for an umpire, if he is a good 
one, states the case clearly and simply, un- 
hampered by professional phraseology. The 
progress of science is traced away from rigid 
materialism to the recognition of intangible 
mysteries, from things to events. Science and 
religion here join hands. 

Religion, therefore, must recognize that the 
symbol “God” stands for the total flow of events 
(page 163), though God is more than all the 
sum of them (page 198) and is best symbolized 
as Father, if not interpreted as a person (page 
166). In this flow of events, which is not and 
perhaps never can be comprehended by man, he 
is a creative factor. This the author refers to 
as “the actualistic idea of God” (page 163). 

Jesus, and all other people, are sons of God. 
The discussion of man, of Jesus, of prayer and 
immortality, is stimulating. That one must ask 
how a flow of events “strives” (page 175), how 

“no one type of organism has been —- 
multiply without restraint” (page 174), how 

one may “love” a flow of events (page 213) of 
which he is an integral part, need not detract 
from the value of the Ik. 

One may be permitted to question how the 
Religious Book Cub missed this refreshing, un- 
hackneyed presentation.—A. Ps W. Myers. 

st Ss 


Tuomas, NorMAN, Be ifn Profit, No Glory, 
No Need. Stokes, 1935, 232 pages, $1.50. 
In this volume Mr. Thomas, the leader of the 
American socialists, argues convincingly against 
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war under modern conditions. He proves, be- 
yond the possibility of dispute, that war is mass 
murder, wholly futile and unprofitable murder, 
withal. But, he argues further, war cannot be 
outlawed or prevented by any known agency, 
or by picturing its horrors and brutalities. Pacts, 
covenants, resolutions are vain. War is inevit- 
able under capitalism and nationalism, and only 
a world-wide non-profit collectivist system can 
end war. 

Mr. Thomas has no faith in revolution and 
abhors all violence. He believes that a consti- 
tutional and peaceful solution of the social- 
economic problems of our transitional and tragic 
era is possible. His appeal is addressed to labor, 
the farmer and the intelligent liberals in all 
classes. He does not despair of reason and 
human conscience, though he is too realistic 
to minimize the resistance of the privileged and 
propertied elements. There is nothing Utopian 
about Mr. Thomas, but he is perhaps too logical 
in his criticisms of the liberal and non-Socialist 
schools that are working for peace by and 
through leagues, pacts and agreements. Human 
affairs and human progress obey no rules of 
strict logic. Peace and reform will come as 
the result of many separate and independent 
lines of effort. But even non-Socialists will 
find Mr. Thomas’ discussion of war and peace 
challenging and illuminating. —Victor S. Yarros. 

cs se 
TRAPHAGEN, VIRGINIA, The Diagnosis and 

Treatment of Behavior-Problem Children. 

Macmillan, 1935, 393 pages, $1.50. 

Two experienced workers in the psychological 
clinics of the Detroit public school system have 
developed a valuable diagnostic instrument in 
a Behavior Scale of 66 items. In this book the 
way the scale is used for analysis and treatment 
of behavior disorders is carefully described. 
Questions are provided for each item and a five 
point scale is constructed with well differentiated 
factors for each division of the scale. Correla- 
tions have been determined for inter-relations 
of all the factors. One conclusion is that a 
combination of minor defects may cause the 
same kind of behavior as a particular defect 
of more serious nature. Many problems seem 
to have causative factors which have low corre- 
lation with each other. The suggestions for 
treatment are given from large clinical exper- 
ience,—E. J. Chave. “ 


Trine, RatpoH W., The Man Who Knew. 
Bobbs, Merrill, 1936, 204 pages, $1.50. 


To Mr. Trine, Jesus’ message is a simple, 
practical, beautiful message of a way to live. 
To follow him, rather than to understand a 
theological system, is basic Christianity. Mr. 
Trine guides his readers through the life of 
Jesus, showing them the wholesome life he 
lived, the practical message he preached to man 
of confidence in God and helpfulness to each 
other, and the substantial humanness of his life. 
Then, briefly, he describes what happened to 
Jesus’ message after his death, and how both 
the personality of Jesus and his message be- 
came gradually clothed in the garb of decadent 
Greek philosophical thought. He challenges 
young Christians to lay aside this mask, and to 
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come face to face with the glowing life of 
Jesus. The book is an inspiring treatment of a 
great theme.—Frank Meyerson. 
cs st 
WERFEL, Franz, The Eternal Road (English 
version by Ludwig Lewisohn). Viking, New 

York, 1936, 144 pages, $2.25. 

To seek to do justice to this masterly work 
of Werfel’s in a brief compass is to be as in- 
consistent as those American tourists who insist 
upon “doing the Louvre” in two days. It just 
can’t be done. In undertaking this tremendous 
work for the stage Werfel has produced a 
biblical mystery play “the scene of which is the 
timeless community of Israel; its time is the 
equally timeless night of Israel’s persecution.” 
On a stage designed by Norman Bel Geddes, 
which calls for action on five levels, the great 
heritage of the Jewish race is dramatized and 
passed in review. All the high points of the 
history of his race are touched upon and inter- 
preted by this master poet-playwright. It is a 
play for reading no less than for acting and 
one is happy that the metre, invented by Wer- 
fel, is not lost in translation—Jvan G. Grim- 
shaw. 
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ANDERSON, JoHN E., Chairman, The Young 
Child in the Home. Appleton-Century, 1936, 
415 pages, $3.00. 

One of the sections of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection 
dealt with Education and Training. One of the 
seven committees of this section studied the in- 
fant and pre-school child. This book reports 
that committee’s achievements. It presents a 
comprehensive picture of 4,000 representative 
children in over 3,000 American homes. Infor- 
mation is presented on every conceivable angle 
of child life and welfare: diet, health, educa- 
tion, habits, discipline, mental and physical 
growth. A very useful compendium of 
facts, carefully interpreted. 

se 

The Bahai World, 1932-1934. Bahai Publishing 
Committee, New York, 1936, 712 pages, $2.50. 
92 years ago, in Persia, the Bahai movement 

began, as a protest against the spiritual deca- 
dence of Mohammedanism. It now has over 
800 congregations of believers. This book is the 
official description of the movement in all its 
phases. The center of the faith is the believer’s 
acceptance of Bahaullah as Manifestation of 
God. Only adult men and women are admitted, 
on profession of faith, but children are formed 
into groups of “pioneers.” The strength of the 
movement lies in its appeal to purity of living, 
to social action in the interest of the good, and 
in union. with God through prayer. The Bahai 
temple in Winnetka, Illinois, a magnificent white 
structure, will become the center of the move- 
ment in the United States. 


es se 
BorEHaM, F. W., The Heavenly Octave. Abing- 
don, 1936, 115 pages, $1.00. 
The eight Beatitudes in the fifth chapter of 
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Matthew furnish the basis for as many char- 
acteristic essays by Dr. Boreham. The blessed- 
ness which Christ praises is rooted in character. 
While all the chapters aid in illuminating these 
terset statements, the one on the fourth beauti- 
tude entitled “The Delicious Hunger” is espe- 
cially helpful for our age. 
se SS 


Buck, Peart, The Exile. John Day, 1936, 315 
pages, $2.50. 

Carie is Pearl Buck’s mother. Born of 
Dutch and French stock in West Virginia, she 
married a stern dour man who took his bride 
to the interior of China. There she lived, bore 
her children, reared three of them, and finally 
died—an exile from the America she loved. 
The story is told with all the skill, and with all 
the tenderness, that Mrs. Buck can muster. It 
reveals human nature, American and Chinese, 
and is particularly illuminating in its portrayal 
of that stern, duty-filled religion, against which 
Mrs. Buck finally rebelled. 

st 


CAMVBELL, ALFRED S., An Introduction to Coun- 
try Life. Princeton U. Press, 1936, 172 
pages, $1.50. 

This is a book for city people about farm 
life and its conditions. The work of farming 
requires intelligence, persistence, careful plan- 
ning, and hard work. Each detail is consid- 
ered: buildings, equipment, animals and their 
care, crops and their cultivation, marketing, 
education, reading. It is an excellent first book 
for a city man or woman who contemplates the 
possibility of turning (or returning) to the 


tarm. 
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CHAMBERS, Oswatp, The Place of Help (A 
Book of Devotional Readings), Dodd, Mead, 
1936, 286 pages, $1.50. 

Although the readings in this volume are 
taken from lectures and talks given for the 
most part in the Y. M. C. A. huts of the Brit- 
ish army in Egypt one is happy to record that 
the military atmosphere is not in evidence. 
Like those in Chambers’ previous volume, My 
Utmost for His Highest, these talks are sim- 
ple, straight-forward messages. They throw 
new light upon the centrality of the Cross in 
Christian experience. 

s&s s & 


CooLepce, CHartes E., The Triumph of the 
Passive Virtues. Stratford, 1936, 81 pages, 
$1.00. 


This student of classical literature finds in 
the character of Ulysses, as described in Homer’s 
Odyssey, the exemplification of every day virtues 
that might well characterize American citizens 
in this hour of world crisis and human suffering. 

es 


Dopce, A. F., Occupational Ability Patterns. 

Columbia, 1935, 97 pages, $1.50. 

Using the records of the adjustment service 
of New York, an investigation is made with 
the correlation between individual problems and 
occupational ability patterns. While significant 
differences exist among occupational groups with 
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respect to abilities and traits measured, effective 
differentiation of members of one group from 
members of other groups was impossible. Any 
mechanical use of tests for vocational guidance 
is proved futile and the need for cause factor 
technique measurements and minimum abilities 
is indicated. 


se Ss S : 


Finnex, Paut F., Introduction to Experimen’ 
ee Prentice-Hall, 1935, 268 pages, 


This is more than a text on experimental psy- 
chology, though it is that. It is a very lucid 
statement of the nature of scientific method as 
applied to the problems of life, particularly of 
personality; and it contains a brief, but very 
complete, explanation of the mathematical and 
other tools of scientific method and their inter- 
pretation. 

es SS S& 


Groves, Giapys H., and Ross, Rosert A., The 
oo Woman. Greenberg, 1936, 278 pages, 
This is a sex book for married women. The 

wife of a university professor and a practicing 

gynecologist orient the reader in the many 
phases of successful sex adjustment. Bégin- 
ning with the question why women marry, they 
discover many reasons, of which sex is a prin- 
cipal one. Adjustment after marriage includes 
much besides sex, and this is recognized clearly ; 
but sex is the most important adjustment to be 
made. The book is wholesome throughout, of 
course, and treats of the life of women up into 
the fifties. 

es Ss S& 


Harkness, Georcta, The Resources of Religion. 

Holt, 1936, 218 pages, $2.00 

The author emphasizes what religion demands 
rather than what it offers. There is the usual 
review of the social situation and the impotence 
of the church. “Enlightened Paganism” is well 
presented. A chapter each is devoted “To God 
through Revelation,” and “through Induction.” 
The final chapter on making use of the resources 
of religion is helpful. In parts the book is a 
bit too Niebuhrian. I am indebted to the author 
for this term (page 166). The book raises sig- 
nificant questions in the reader’s mind: How 
can there be a “complete human embodiment” of 
the cosmic God (page 29)? What meaning is 
there in the phrase “a divine institution” (page 
74) ? Following the author’s philosophy, what is 
the Holy Spirit in contradistinction to God 
(pages 160 and 180) ? This volume is a Religious 
Book Club selection. 


s+ Ss 


Harris, Mary B., I Knew Them in Prison. 
Viking, 1936, 407 pages, $3.00. 
Superintendent Harris majored in Latin, and 

took her Ph.D. in Sanscrit. For twenty-five 

years she has been in charge of prisons for 
women, and here writes her “memoirs”’—the 
kind of women she knew in prison, with numer- 
ous individual descriptions ; descriptions of vari- 
ous kinds of institutions; the food, the work, 
the discipline; the problem of preventing the 
evil from influencing too greatly the good; ca- 
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pacities of individuals to reform, and methods 
employed. Self-discipline and ultimate recovery 
is, of course, the aim. Dr. Harris has written 
a profound study of prisons and correctional 
institutions, which a reader is reluctant to put 


down. 
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Hay, Wrtram H., Weight Control. Hay Sys- 
tem, 30 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The control of weight is the result, simply, 
of balancing between the intake of food and 
elimination—except, of course, where some 
pathological condition is present. <A _ dietetic 
physician here discusses the whole problem in a 
very practical manner, and gives all the neces- 
sary advice. 

cs Fe 


Hucues, H. Matpwyn, The Christian Idea of 
God. Scribners, 1936, 228 pages, $2.00. 
The principal of Wesley House, Cambridge, 
presents a critique of systematic theology 
on the writings of the ancient Church Fathers, 
and regarded in the light of the viewpoints of 
Rudolph Otto, Karl Barth, and contemporary 
English scholars. “ “ 


INGRAM, CHRISTINE P., Education of the Slow- 
Learning Child. World, 1935, 419 pages. 
There are 450,000 mentally retarded children 

in the elementary grades, besides the dull nor- 
mal, with I.Qs. of .70 to 80. Their nature, 
particularly the first group, their capacities for 
learning, their physical and mental health, are 
first considered; then a school program is out- 
lined, including a thorough study of curricular 
units, and methods of teaching for various 
grades and intelligence levels. Particularly use- 
ful is the chapter dealing with the acquirement 
of the tool ete | “ 


Jones, GaLen, Extra-Curricular Activities in 
Relation to the Curriculum. Columbia, 1935, 
100 pages, $1.00. 

An interesting study of the place of extra- 
curricular activities in 269 secondary schools. 
The tendency to curricularize many of these is 
indicated and differences are noted. One signifi- 
cant conclusion is that there is and can be no 
competition between the curriculum program 
which is adapted to life as it is, and the extra- 
curricular program which grows out of the 
curriculum. The progressive secondary school 
uses the whole life of the school for educational 
purposes and is unconcerned whether the de- 
sirable outcomes are the result of curricular or 
extra-curricular activities. 


ee 


KirKLAND, WriniFrED, As Far As I Can See. 

Scribners, 1936, 233 pages, $2.00. 

The author is a religious person. She states 
frankly her conception of religion, based in such 
concepts as Faith, Jesus, Prayer, Christian 
Patriotism, Death. She is a master of beautiful, 
expressive literary style, and her book is charm- 
ing. A serious illness gave her a deeper insight 
and a more tender touch. Her faith is not a 
“comfortable faith,” but a serious call to venture 
into the religious life. 
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K.etser, GRENVILLE, How to Speak in Public 
(Revised). Funk & Wagnalls, 1935, 533 
pages, $1.75. 

This author of several books on public speak- 
ing has carefully revised his practical self- 
instructor for lawyers, ministers, teachers, and 
others. The book is written in four parts: 
the physiological mechanics of speech, including 
vocal hygiene, expression, gesture, and voice 
culture; the mental aspects, including such 
questions as picturing, concentration, simplicity, 
confidence and earnestness; the preparation of 
the individual for public speaking and the con- 
struction of a speech; and numerous selections 
for practice. It is an authoritative work, so 
planned that a thoughtful man may employ its 
principles without the aid of an instructor. 
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Lamson, Davin, We Who Are About to Die. 
Scribners, 1936, 338 pages, $2.50. 

Mrs. Lamson was found dead, probably mur- 
dered. Circumstantial evidence pointed to her 
young husband as the murderer. He was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to death. He spent 
thirteen months in the condemned row at San 
Quentin prison in California, awaiting execu- 
tion with others who were to be “topped.” In 
simple language he describes the men who were 
there, the life they lived, and patiently ana- 
lyzes their motives. It is a personality-reveal- 
ing narrative. Incidentally, after a third trial, 
Lamson was finally freed of the charge against 


him. 
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Lee, Ricuarp E., Man, the Universe Builder. 
Williams & Wilkins, 1935, 443 pages, $3.00. 
Professor Lee first wrote this book as an 

orientation course in general science and now 

has abridged it for more popular use. Science 
is one: including everything there is in the uni- 
verse, matter, energy, mind. Man’s greatest 
achievement has been the development of tech- 
niques for understanding his world scientifi- 
cally. In illuminating fashion Dr. Lee presents 
these techniques, and in the process elucidates 
a great many concepts of science. 
ed 

LevinceEr, LEE J., Anti-Semitism Yesterday and 

lal Macmillan, 1936, 334 pages, 


Anti-Semitism is not a unique phenomenon. 
Wherever there are distinguishable minorities 
there is likely to be persecution especially if 
the minority wishes to preserve its identity. 
This is the case with the Jews. They have 
been accused on religious, social, political and 
economic grounds of wanting to be different, 
and their success has marked them off from the 
majority. Dr. Levinger’s book falls into three 
parts, the history, the underlying reasons, and 
the possible cure of this social ill. It is a 
strong book, scholarly throughout, and inex- 
orable in the logic of its conclusions. 


es 
Lounssery, G. C., Buddhist Meditation. Knopf, 
1936, 177 pages, $2.00. 
Americans are notoriously people of action, 


not of meditation. Buddhists of India are just 
as notoriously people of meditation, not of 
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action. The author gives us here the essential 
principles and techniques of Buddhist medita- 
tion. Mind rests upon body, of course. Cor- 
rect posture, and the conscious turning of the 
mind to withdraw attention from sensory ob- 
jects to abstract principles, produces what west- 
ern psychology would term a form of auto- 
hypnosis, in which condition the individual is 
capable of experiencing unusual serenity and 


ace. 
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MacCatium, Exizasetu, Rivalries in Ethiopia. 
World Peace Foundation, 1935, 64 pages, 50 
cents. 

The projection of Ethiopia into the world 
scene startled almost everyone. Little did peo- 
ple of Europe or America realize the years of 
frustrated national ambitions and of intrigue 
marking the British, French and Italian strug- 
gle for development and protection of their in- 
terests. Finally, with the League and all inter- 
ested powers impotent, Italy removes the mask 
and asserts herself. 

This vivid and telling condensation of the 
story of Ethiopia’s worried life as a nation at 
the mercy of the great powers, is still illumin- 
ating—though the principal fighting is over. 

The reviewer has not seen a more coherent, 
unbiased presentation—Victor Obenhaus. 
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Mackay, Joun A., That Other America. 


Friendship, 1935, 214 pages, $1.00. 
The author is one of the secretaries of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, and 


has administrative responsibility for Latin 

American missions. He was himseif a mission- 

ary to Peru and to Mexico. In this book he pre- 

sents a number of aspects of the contemporary 

Tatin American scene, interpreted in terms of 

challenges to the missionary enterprise. 
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Ma ttsy, W. R., Christ and His Cross. Abingdon 

1936, 174 pages, $1.50. 

In these devotional discussions, Dr. Maltby 
seeks the meaning of “the most poignant mo- 
ment in the whole Christian revelation’—the 
death of Christ. He points out the limitations 
of all expiatory theories which regard the self- 
giving of Christ as something done between God 
and himself alone. “Moral-influence” theories 
are true as far as they go. Any adequate un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the cross must 
grow out of an appreciation of the deep love 
of him who hung on it and who triumphed 


over it. 
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Mayuew, K. C., and Epwarps, A. C., The 
Dewey School. Appleton-Century, 1936, 480 
pages, $2.50. 

Two sisters, who were teachers in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Experimental School under 
the direction of John Dewey from 1896 to 1903, 
have prepared this book. “It was thought,” 
says Mr. Dewey in a chapter on the Theory 
of the Chicago Experiment, “that education 
could prepare the young for future social life 
only when the school was itself a cooperative 
society on a small scale.” Liberty and individu- 
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alism was the rule, and many experiments of 
a radical sort were made, upon the basis of 
which new experiences could be projected. The 
authors explain the development of the cur- 
riculum through these many experiments, show 
how scientific educational method grew, and 
then evaluate the whole process. 
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McConnett, Francis J., Christian Material- 
ism. Friendship Press, 1936, 167 pages, $1.25. 
This well-known churchman presents a spirit- 

ual interpretation of the worth of money. Tan- 
gible goods and the human labor involved in 
their acquisition are not foreign to the interests 
of the Christian faith, as the church at times 
has taught. A philosophy of the “getting, spend- 
ing, and giving of money” is wrought out of 
the principles of Christianity. The text was 
written for the Missionary Education Move- 
ment of the United States and Canada. 
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MEREJKOwSKI, D.S., Jesus Manifest. Scribners, 

1936, 622 pages, $2.75 

The three years in which Jesus manifested 
himself are seen through the eyes of an un- 
usually gifted Russian writer. He seeks to 
portray not only the “history” in that life, but 
also the “mystery” which shines through the 
recorded events. There is evidence of wide 
reading and of first hand acquaintance with 
the Holy Land. The Kingdom which Jesus 
preached is “nigh” in the sense that it is in- 
evitable, but the author has grave misgivings 
about the church as the embodiment of that 
kingdom on earth. This Russian account of 
“what must always be the central event in human 
history” makes its own fresh contribution to our 
understanding of “Jesus, the Unknown.” 
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Moore, Hicut C., New Testament Biographies. 
Broadman Press, 1935, 232 pages, 75 cents. 
Made up of two Sunday school training 

courses of the Southern Baptist Convention, 

this work is intended for use either with Sunday 
school workers or as a college text-book. Writ- 
ten from a distinctly conservative point of 
view, it exhibits a great deal of the hortatory 
and very little of the genuinely scholarly ap- 
proach. A more correct title would have been 
“The Theological Implications of the Events 
Recorded in the New Testament.” 
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Munce, E. LeigH, Men Who Left a Name 
(Giving Young People a Glimpse into Modern 
Church History), Methodist Book Concern, 
1936, 124 pages, 50 cents. 

This book gives a three minute introduction 
to some ten followers of Jesus. The selection 
is good, ranging from John Wycliffe to Frances 
E. Willard. Suggestive discussion problems ap- 
pear at the end of each sketch. While there is 
insufficient material for the use as a church 
school text, these introductions might be sug- 
gestive for leader’s talks. The usefulness of 
the book would have been greater if a list of 
suggested sources had appeared at the end of 
each sketch. 
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Nine AMERICAN Primers, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935, 25c each. 

The General Education Board made a grant 
to the American Council on Education, under 
which a series of nine American primers on cur- 
rent social and economic problems were prepared. 
The University of Chicago Press took over the 
grant and completed the primers. The series in- 
cludes booklets on Youth in the Depression, 
Money, The Farm Business, Friends or Enemies, 
Crime, Strikes, Business and Government, Jobs 
or the Dole, You and Machines. Each one con- 
tains from forty to sixty pages, is written in 
very popular style, and is copiously illustrated, 
principally with humorous cartoons. Each is 


informative and stimulating to thought about 
what might be done toward a solution of the 
problem it .. 
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Petty, Orvitte A., Common Sense and God: 
A Critique of Naturalism. New Haven, Pub- 
lished by the author, 1936, 195 pages, $2.00. 
Like many another churchman in our time, 

the author is concerned about the progress that 

humanism is making within the bounds of the 

Christian religion. He considers that the “school” 

of John Dewey has been chiefly responsible for 

this development. Humanists rest their case too 
lightly upon the postulates of science and de- 
mocracy. They overlook basic truths of historic 
religion which guarantee to the human soul 
security, direction, and abiding worthfulness in 
the high order of reality. Dr. Petty wants men to 
return to the position of “common-sense ideal- 
ism” and thus rediscover the true values of 


theism. 
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Peyser, ETHEL, The Book of Culture. 

City, 1936, 780 pages. 

An exceptionally interesting swift survey of 
the world’s great men and movements, scien- 
tists and their science, educators, artists, musi- 
cians and statesmen. Each principal section of 
the book is divided into two parts, one factual 
and the other applied; as for instance, “What 
you should know about philosophy and reli- 
gion” in twenty pages of suggestions with a 
choice reading list, is followed by “Philosophy 
and religion in daily life’ with another choice 
reading list. The thoughtful reading of a book 
like this will supply one with many useful facts 
and ideas. 
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SANGSTER, MARGARET E., Singing on the Road. 
Round Table, 1936, 95 pages, $1.00. 
Inspirational thoughts are garnered by the 

author from common experiences of every day, 
and put into short sections of a few pages 
each. Using the figure of the road to describe 
the progress of life, she invites her readers by 
means of poetry and prose to be open-eyed to 
beauty and to sing as they go. 
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SHERMAN, Ray W., If You’re Going to Drive 
- Fast. Crowell, 1935, 149 pages, $1.00. 


Automobiles are going to be made to go 


Garden 
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faster, not slower. Drivers are going to drive 
faster. Don’t urge them to; but teach them how 
to handle their cars so that if they do drive 
fast, they will do it with the maximum of 
safety. This is one of the sanest, most com- 
mon-sense books ever written on how to drive 


a car. 
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Situ, J. W. D., Psychology and Religion in 
Early Childhood. Student Christian Move- 
ment Press, London, 1936, 91 pages. 

In this work addressed to parents, Professor 
Smith of Edinburgh seeks to point out “the 
common elements in the teaching of religion 
and psychology, and to display some of the 
implications for religious education in early 
childhood.” The theme of the book is well 
stated on page 90: “It is not sufficient merely 
to encour2ge the attitudes of courage and self- 
giving. Children should be helped to face life 
with faith and trust in the nature of reality.” 
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Spence, H. E., Old Testament Dramas, Duke 
University Press, 1936, 142 pages, $1.50. 
This writer has attempted to present a half 

dozen good biblical plays suitable for produc- 
tion by amateurs and has in the main, well 
accomplished his purpose. That he has at 
places taken considerable liberty with his source 
is distinctly in evidence. Some of the plays 
should have been definitely marked for radio 
production, for to stage them would prove most 
difficult. Despite certain shortcomings these 
plays are a real addition to the literature of 
religious education and edification. 
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Stock, Harry T., A Life and a Living. Abing- 
don, 1936, 136 pages, $1.00. 

Young people are actively interested in the 
solution of three problems: the choice of a 
vocation, the securing of an education, and the 
building of a home. Guidance in the solution 
of these problems can come, and to some extent 
should come, through the church. Christian 
vocational guidance is the theme of this book, 
and it is based on the assumption that in Chris- 
tian motivation and through the use of “sancti- 
fied common sense” the minister or other adult 
counselor may succeed. Dr. Stock touches upon 
particular vocations very slightly; he is more 
interested in the basic problems underlying vo- 
cational choice. 
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Swenson, JoHN R., Why on Earth Did It 
Happen. Tardy Pub. Co., Dallas, 1935, 256 
pages, $2.00. 

Things happen on earth—movements of popu- 
lation, war and peace, development of cities, 
achievement of ideals and moral codes,—largely 
because of geographical forces. In this book 
on human geography the author shows how 
geographical environment has influenced man, 
especially in the United States. 








